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There’s no better time than right now to sit 
back and think what you will see in your 
family’s eyes a few years from now. 

Whether they glow with happiness or turn 
aside with disappointment depends, to a very 
large extent, upon what you do now. 

So plan now for that home you plan to buy 
set aside money now for his col- 
. plan now for the day you 


eventually... 
lege education. . 
can retire. 
Decide now to put part of your salary week 
after week, year after year in U.S. Savings Bonds, 


Your wife’s eyes: What will you 
read in hers when she asks whether 
you can afford that modest cottage 


that’s for sale? 


Your boy’s eyes: What will you 
see in his eyes the day he asks 
whether you can afford to send 
him to college? 


Your own eyes: What will the 
mirror tell you about them when 
it’s time to retire, and take things 


easier? 


so that you will have the money for the impor- 
tant things you and your family want. 


Insure your future by signing up on the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work, or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan where you have a checking account. 
Chances are you won’t miss the money now, but 
you certainly will a few short years from now if 
you haven’t got it!! 


P.S. Remember, too, that every $3 you invest 
now in U.S. Savings Bonds returns $4 to you in 


just ten short years. 


Automatic Stwind, iy Sunt sewing — US.SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine 
Publishers of America as a public service. 
































| MAN’S thirty-fifth birthday officially marks his entry 
into middle age. What hair is left will soon begin turning grey, and 
portliness is approaching. But the most important thing about a 
man reaching thirty-five is that he begins to know the score: because 
he has learned his strengths and shortcomings, the man of thirty-five 
is better able to contribute to his business, community and nation. 
This, we think, applies 
to Kiwanis. Thirty-five 
years of experience has 
taught us much. We are 
outgrowing our fear of 
controversial issues, for 
example. We now know 
that only by facing real- 
ity can we call ourselves 
community leaders. 
Other significant chang- 
es have come since Ki- 
wanis was born in 1915. 
Symbolic of this intel- 
lectual evolution, then, 
is the January cover showing the more obvious changes which have 
come over Main Street during the lifetime of Kiwanis. 





Ed Laffertv-Whitaker Guernsey studio 





George Stringfellow 


Fred G. McAlister Ben Dean 


= anniversary issue contains the thoughts of three prominent 
Kiwanians: Past International Presidents Fred McAlister and 

Ben Dean, and George Stringfellow, past president of the New 

York City club. Fred McAlister, who was International President in 
1942-43, is a barrister from London, Ontario. Ben Dean’s administra- 
tion was 1944-45, and he is a Grand Rapids, Michigan advertising 
executive. George Stringfellow, who was recently elected to mem- 
bership in the Imperial Outer Guard of the Shrine of North America, 
is vice-president and division manager for Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


| north of the General Office and twenty floors up is 

a command post for conservationists. When we learned that this 
GH@Q is fighting to safeguard a $10,000,000 investment by US tax- 
payers, we decided to investigate. The result appears on 

page nineteen. All of the conservationists we met had one common 
trait: a deep and logical belief that the Quetico-Superior 
wilderness must be preserved for future generations to enjoy. 
Although they are not Kiwanians, these conservationists are certainly 
aggressive citizens, willing to sacrifice time and money for 

the sake of accomplishing what they believe. —C.W.K. 
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How Good 
Can 

Chewing Gum 
Be? 


The “goodness” of chewing 
gum is determined by three 
factors: 


* Quality ingredients 
* Laboratory controls 
* "Know-How" 


FORD Branded* Candy Coat 
ed Ball Chewing Gum is made 
of the best available ingredi 
ents, rigidly controlled for pur- 
ity and flavor, under supervi- 
sion of gum-makers who know 
how. 


SIX DELICIOUS FLAVORS 


Factory-fresh flavor is sealed 
in with a pure candy coating 
. stays fresh longer. 


FORD Gum still costs only one 
cent, but you can't buy a better 
yum at any price. 


Look for the sanitary FORD 
Gum Self-Service Machines 
sponsored by service clubs 
from coast to coast. 


*(Look for the 
name FORD on 
every gum bal! 
branded for 
your protec- 
tion.) 


FORD 


GUM & MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
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STEWARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


BOX 385 McKEESPORT, PENNA. 
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Lincotn Birthday Celebration Program $2.00 
Washington Birthday Celebration Program $2.00 
Valentine Ladies Night Program $2.00 
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1468 W. 9th St Cleveland 13, Ohio 
PATENTS TRADE MARK 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 


Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. 8S. Courts and Patent 
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Sure—You Want to Go to the 
Kiwanis Int'l. Convention 
at Miami, May 7-11, 1950 





Men’s Pack Kings 
A sturdy, long-wearing ensemble made of 
Deep-Buff Cowhide with smart, deep-tone 
British Ton Finish. Built over strong, light- 
weight steel frame with reinforcing side bands 
ond reinforced corners. Best quality fabric 
lining. Leather handles. Double locking catches. 
Matching ensemble consists of 2-Suiter and 
Weekend companion cose. 2-Suiter has ex- 
clusive interior arrangement for wrinkle-free 
packing. Suits are carried naturally on hang- 
ers. Roomy pockets. Weekend case is extra 
roomy, has accessory pockets. 


Your Cost: 


2-Suiter $28.50 Prepaid 
Weekend 19.50 Prepaid 


Plus -20% Federal Excise Tax 
Send for Complete Natural Color Catalog 


MAXWELL COMPANY 


107 North Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 




















Fact or Fiction? 

... Referring to your article, “The 
Mouse and the Copperhead,” in the 
November issue of The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine, you tell of one Robert E. Riley of 
Elyria, Ohio, who built a house for 
himself and did his work from a wheel 
chair. 

You say: “He slapped on siding, paint 
and mortar, laid the tiles, put on the 
shingles and did all the plumbing.” 

I would like to know how he did this 
from a wheel chair. 

On page one, you state that the author, 
Harold Helfer, writes both fact and fic- 
tion. I expected this article to be factual, 
since he gives names and addresses, but 
it is hard to believe this episode. How- 
ever, if this article is supposed to be 
fiction, I believe that it should be so 
stated. 

R. J. Wilker, Kiwanian 


Rushville, Indiana 


. . . Your story is definitely true. Many 
of our local Kiwanis members have first 
hand knowledge of the accomplishments 
of this man. He not only built his house 
but running a business in a 
garage that he built. 

Naturally no man can climb ladders 
and work successfully on scaffolds from 
a wheel chair, but Mr. Riley directed 
the work of a fifteen-year-old boy on 
the parts that he himself could not 
reach. 

Your magazine article did not say 
that he did all of the work, it said that 
he did most of the work which is 
definitely true. 

Enclosed is a letter from the local 
veterans administration which will 
further confirm the reports on Mr. 
Riley. 


also is 


R. G. Taylor, President 
Kiwanis Club of ‘Elyria, Ohio 


. .. It is indeed a pleasure to authen- 
ticate the many accomplishments of Mr. 
Robert Riley in his bid for rehabilitation 
back to normal living over and above 
his war incurred condition of paralysis 
from hips down. 

Upon Mr. Riley’s release from a US 
Army Hospital to civilian life, he too 
was faced with the well known housing 
problem. Mr. Riley personally tackled 
the job of building his home and with 
the aid of a fifteen-year-old boy com- 
pletely finished his four-room house in 
approximately three months time. Mr. 
Riley did all the manual labor such as 
sawing, etc., with his helper placing and 
driving all nails beyond the reach of the 
wheelchair limits. The house is complete 











facilitate 
house by 


with easy 
entrance to 
wheel chair. 
Mr. Riley has come a step further in 
that with this boy’s help he also built 
a large double garage of block structure 
where he is today actively engaged in 
the business of automobile body and 
fender repair. 
Mr. Riley indeed is a fine example of 
the highest type of individual courage. 
C. B. Coen 
Contact Representative 
US Veterans Administration 


ramps so as to 
and from the 


..I do not know exactly, in detail, 
how Robert E. Riley, the crippled war 
vet of Elyria, Ohio, managed to do so 
much of the construction work of his 
new home from his wheel chair. In my 
reportorial career, I have personally 
run across many cases of people sur- 
passing what might seem like insur- 
mountable odds to accomplish things. I 
knew a doctor in south Alabama who, 
although completely blind, serves as the 
doctor of his community, bringing 
babies into the world, setting broken 
bones, diagnosing illnesses and doing 
the other things expected of a country 
doctor. Although born in a very poor 
family, he is a financial as well as a 
medical success and serves as a director 
of a bank. In Alabama too there’s a 
war vet who, although he lost both his 
arms and both his legs in the war, 
nevertheless operates a farm, doing 
many of the chores himself. I saw a 
picture not so long ago showing him 
driving a tractor. I am enclosing an 
item that I ran across just yesterday 
about a Cleveland judge, David Moylan, 
who wrote his bar examination and all 
his judicial opinions for twenty-eight 
years by holding his pen in his teeth 
because he was without arms. I do not 
know how literally Mr. Wilker accepts 
the David and Goliath story of the 
Bible but, in my time, I have run 
across cases of people beating odds that 
are just as dramatic and amazing. 

Harold Helfer, Author 
“The Mouse and the Copperhead” 


Small Business 

... Mr. John L. Kent’s article on 
“Uncle Sam Helps Small Business” in 
the November issue is excellent. How- 
ever, it misses one of the most useful 
services available—that of Distributive 
Education. 

The intention behind the publication 
of the “Small Business Series” was that 
the Department of Commerce should 
prepare basic information and that the 

(See LETTERS page 51) 
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HIRTY-FIVE YEARS is not long— 

barely a fleabite on the great 
master dial of Time. Yet thirty-five 
years is half a man’s normal span. It 
is a generation. And in an institution 
or an organization, it is long enough 
to register maturity—even deca- 
dence, or dissolution. 

Measured in terms of catastrophic 
wor!d-shaking events, the last thirty- 
five years—1915 to 1950—have been 
longer than most centuries. in 
history. 

Two world wars and an unparal- 
leled depression. An evolution in 
communication and_ transportation 
that has shrunk the earth to the size 
of an oyster. And a rise in mass pro- 
duction and mass employment that 
has set in motion revolutionary 
social changes. 

Would any group of men, back in 
1915, have had the audacity to 
launch a service movement if they 
could have foreseen the stormy 
thirty-five years that lay ahead? 

Kiwanis was born in one kind of 
world in 1915. It is living in quite 
another world today. 

In these fateful years it has been 
subjected to the acid test. Other 
organizations, strong and flourishing 
in 1915, have long since outlived 
their usefulness and disappeared. 
Others, launched since 1915, and far 
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more auspiciously than Kiwanis, also 
have died and are forgotten. 

What peculiar vitality then does 
Kiwanis possess, that after thirty- 
five years, we find it a mightier force 
for good than ever in the past? 

First it is well to remember that 
Kiwanis has always been a crusading 
movement. Its business has been to 
view with alarm. Its function is to 
right wrongs, to improve conditions, 
to relieve human needs. In a per- 
fect world there would be no need 
for Kiwanis. While fellowship is one 
of the rich by-products of Kiwanis, 
service, not fellowship, must always 
remain its main purpose. 

With this in mind, it is interesting 
to study the number of action verbs 
with which Kiwanis objectives have 
led off through the years. “To pro- 
mote”—‘to encourage’”—‘strive, ed- 
ucate, enlist, extend, teach, maintain, 
support, improve, preserve, safe- 
guard, combat, speed, exert, pro- 
claim and champion.” All of them 
intended to exhort, inspire, impel, 
goad, spur—in short, to produce 
action. 

From almost the beginning, the 
earliest clubs adopted some programs 
of service in their communities, but 


By BEN DEAN 


Past International President 
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for several years the fledgling Inter- 
national organization, in the formas 
tive throes of organizational prob- 
lems, confined its policy thinking to 
internal problems of growth and 
orderly expansion. 

The first record of service policies 
on the International level appears in 
the recommendation of Secretary O. 
Sam Cummings, later International 
President, at the Birmingham con- 
vention in 1919, for “a public affairs 
program.” 

In 1922, the era of Coolidge pros- 
perity, the International Board 
adopted three “policies” —not till 
later were they called objectives— 
that were to give direction to club 
activities for many years to come. 

“To promote better relations be- 
tween farmers and business and pro- 
fessional men in our cities.” This 
constructive ideal was to be re- 
peated in some form in every list of 
annual objectives from 1922 to 1944, 
and shows the urgent and continuing 
need which our clubs felt for im- 
proved understanding with the rural 
communities. 

In 1922 also, a policy was adopted 
“to increase the activities of clubs 
in behalf of underprivileged chil- 
dren.” Never once since then has this 
impulse of service to the under- 
privileged been absent from the 


J theConstantlrusade 


wr 
The secret of our organization’s 


vitality is that Kiwanians have always concerned themselves 


with the basic problems of democracy. 














annual objectives, although in later 

been broadened into 
that include normal 
boys and Work with under- 
privileged children has always been 
and continues to be the major activ- 
Kiwanis 


Y@al it Nas 
youth services 


girls 


ity with the majority of 
clubs 

The third historic policy adopted 
by the 1922 International Board was 
“to foster a more intelligent and 
active citizenship.” This concept too 
of the responsibilities of citizenship 
destined to be repeated and 
rephrased in one form or another in 


annual 


ways 
was 


every succeeding set of 
objectives down through the years. 
In 1923 it was “to foster a fuller 
realization of the responsibilities of 
patriotic citizenship.” 

In 1924 at the Denver convention 
the fourth constitutional Object 
adopted was “to develop, by precept 
example, a more intelligent, 
aggressive and serviceable citizen- 
ship.” That year the objective in- 
cluded “a determined effort toward 
a universal fran- 
chise,” the forerunner of repeated 
“vote and get out the vote” move- 
ments. Sometimes, as in 1927, the 
citizenship objective would be fol- 
lowed by certain specific directives, 
such as “the need for adequate in- 
struction in all schools as to funda- 
mental principles of government’; 
to combat vigorously, destructive in- 
fluences in national life’; to urge 
more people to vote; to “create a 
better understanding of govern- 
mental problems.” 


and 


exercise of the 


Nor unti years later did Inter- 
national boards begin the practice 
of adopting administrative themes as 
well, to give the keynote of the 
year’s activities. But in recent years, 
again and again, these themes have 
stressed citizenship responsibility as 
the 1950 one does, “Aggressive Cit- 
izenship—Safeguard of Freedom.” 

As early as 1925 an objective 
stressed the need of higher business 
and professional standards, and an- 
other urged that clubs provide voca- 
tional guidance, activities that have 
engaged the thought and energies of 
Kiwanians for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. In 1926 Kiwanians were ad- 
monished to “develop a personal and 
individual interest rather than a 
mere check service” in  under- 
privileged children. By 1931, clubs 
were being urged to broaden their 
services to include normal boys and 
girls as well as the underprivileged. 

In 1932, the calamity year of bank 
closings, two special objectives (par- 
enthetically stated as on current 


problems) were adopted which have 
since recurred again and again in 
annual objectives, spotlighting issues 
which have proved to be not current 
and transitory but permanently a 
plague to our national life. One was 
“maintenance of adequate educa- 
tional facilities,’ an ideal still far 
short of realization. The other was, 
prophetically, “business-like methods 
in administrative government,” the 
need for which has grown more 
urgent through the years, and which 
culminated in a resolution adopted 
at the 1949 Atlantic City convention 
urging Congress to enact into law 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. 

Remember how, in the middle 30’s, 
2s we were struggling out of the 
depression, and experimenting with 
“spread the work” and “shorter 
week” programs, our worries about 
how people would use their new 
leisure? For four years, beginning in 
1934, Kiwanians weighed the prob- 
lem with the objective, “directive 
education for the proper use of the 
new leisure.” 

Then in 1936, there appeared under 
“public affairs activities’ as a sup- 
plement to the regular five objec- 
tives, three new areas of service 
destined to become an integral part 
of the thinking of Kiwanis. One was 
“the support of churches in their 
spiritual aims.” Another “assistance 
in public safety movements.” The 
third adjured us to “promote the 
international good will existing be- 
tween Canada and the United 
States.” In 1937, the year of “the 
nine old men” and the court-packing 
attempt, Kiwanis began to sharpen 
its interest in public affairs by advo- 
cating “the presentation of non- 
partisan information on public ques- 
tions.” In 1939, the year World War II 
began, the need of conservation first 
appears in Kiwanis objectives. In 
1940, with Canada at war and the 
United States being drawn daily 
nearer, it is not surprising that the 
first objective would be “to partici- 
pate in every effort to defend and 
perpetuate our democracies, to de- 
velop national unity, to educate for 
self-government, and to combat 
subversion.” 

A year later, there were twelve ob- 
jectives, four each under the three 
headings, “Strengthen Our Demo- 
cratic Institutions,” “Meet the Pres- 
ent Emergency” and “Maintain the 
Values We Seek to Defend.” By 
1942, with both our countries at war 
fighting for their lives, you feel the 
tension mount in the objectives, 
which seek to summon the all-out 





efforts of Kiwanians to win the war 
and at the same time preserve the 
basic values at home. 


Beginning in 1944, objectives were 
adopted for the calendar year rather 
than the administrative or conven- 
tion year from June to June. That 
year the seven objectives, under the 
strain of war, were sharp and inci- 
sive, with No. 1 to “speed victory 
with a win the war project in every 
club.” Just the year before ap- 
peared for the first time the objective 
that has occupied so much of our 
attention in recent years—“perpetu- 
ate free enterprise as fundamental to 
the democratic way of life.” 

Beginning in 1945, objectives con- 
cerned themselves with peace prob- 
lems and employment for returning 
veterans, and in 1946 Kiwanians 
were urged to support the United 
Nations. A year later an objective 
stressed for the first time, “equal 
rights and responsibilities under law 
for capital, labor and management.” 
The 1948 and 1949 objectives are 
familiar to all, with their emphasis 
on peace, citizenship, the combating 
of communism and the preservation 
of private enterprise. 


From tuts review, two conclusions 
emerge. One that away back in the 
20’s Kiwanis leaders adopted as cur- 
rent objectives certain areas of serv- 
ice so basic in human needs that 
these objectives have continued with- 
out interruption as dominant in club 
activities through all the years of 
unrest and tension. Service to the 
underprivileged, and to normal boys 
and girls. Responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. Higher business and profes- 
sional standards. Efficiency in gov- 
ernment. Support of churches in 
their spiritual aims. Much of the 
strength of Kiwanis has been its 
concentrated plowing of those specific 
fields. 

The other conclusion is that Ki- 
wanis has kept abreast of the times. 
She has been sensitive to current 
needs. She has kept her resources 
and her interests flexible. Her cur- 
rent objectives have reflected the 
urgency of contemporary problems. 
Here too is the measure of her great- 
ness, that she is able quickly to 
organize and direct her powers and 
her influence to combat both old and 
new evils that threaten our democ- 
racies and our North American way 
of life. As long as she retains her 
strong loyalties, her fresh enthusi- 
asms, and the vigor of her fighting 
spirit against wrongs and injustice, 
the future of Kiwanis need never be 
in doubt. THE END 
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Stormy 


Kiwanis remains an adventurous and uncharted 


eourse for us to follow. 


——- aco Columbus set sail 
for a shore that might not have 
been there. Today, we too are em- 
barked on an even vaster and much 
more empty ocean. Nor are we sure 
that our shore is out there. But 
Christopher lost no time and spent 
no energy in pacing up and down 
the dock and looking out to sea in 
idle speculation of what the weather 
would be. He was a practical-minded 
navigator. He knew that the success 
or failure of his expedition did not 
depend on what he could see from 
where he stood or even on what he 
could foresee. It depended rather on 
the seaworthiness of his ship, on the 
ability and loyalty of his men, and 
on what lay within his own heart. 

Columbus had the advantage of 
selecting the characters with whom 
he sailed. We don’t. As we look 
around the crowded craft, we realize 
suddenly that we have been cut 
adrift with a motley crew. Their 
faces, comfortably familiar when we 
were safely ashore, now seem strange 
and disturbing. Are we to accept 
them and take the consequences— 
or play one against the other? Or are 
we to step boldly forward asserting 
our leadership among them? 

First of all we must get acquainted 
with them. This is especially true of 
the seven who seem to be most likely 
to influence our future. 

The first of these figures is the Tax 
Collector. He is the man who came 
to dinner and not only stayed to 
breakfast, but has moved in per- 
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Rising Winds 
and 


Weather & 


After thirty-five eventful years, the future of 


Past International President 


manently. Only twenty years ago, as 
Herbert Hoover pointed out in his 
seventy-fifth birthday anniversary 
talk, “All varieties of government 
cost the average family less than 
$200 annually. Today it costs the 
average family $1300 annually, omit- 
ting federal debt service from both 
figures. ... At this moment execu- 
tives and legislatures are seriously 
proposing projects which would add 
one-third more annually to our 
spending. Add to these the debt 
services and the average family may 
be paying $2900 yearly taxes.” 

The second figure is the Late- 
Comer—the one who might have but 
did not miss the boat. The birthrate 
is up. The Late-Comer or New- 
Comer is on the increase. The latest 
inter-census estimate by the Census 
Bureau indicates an 18.3 million 
population increase for the decade 
ending July 1, 1950 raising its pre- 
liminary estimate of two and one- 
half years ago by five million. The 
crest of this upsurge of New-Comers 
is already moving like a tidal wave 
toward our inadequate and under- 
manned school facilities. In the years 
ahead this tide will flow like a 
mounting flood over the levees and 
across our social, economic, and po- 
litical landscape. It will dash itself 
against the rigid barriers of the 
seniority systems of our unions. 

The third figure is the Security- 
Seeker. How did he happen to be 
abroad this ship sailing out into the 
insecure unknown? Not from choice. 


By FRED G. McALISTER, K.C. 


Like a stowaway, he is running 
away from something. He is moti- 
vated by anxiety. In spite of that he 
is here on board and one of us. 
That is a startling but stubborn fact 
which politicians have been quick to 
recognize, for unlike the New-Comer 
but very like the Tax Collector, he 
is armed with the ballot. Both his 
anxiety and the weapon he carries 
are to be reckoned with. 

Then there is the Big Boy. Rea- 
sonable people recognize that there 
is no evil in mere bigness. There may 
be weakness in bigness however, 
and there is always danger—the 
danger of the Big Boy throwing his 
weight around especially if, like the 
dinosaur, he has a big body and a 
little head. This is true particularly 
where the big body of a monopoly, 
either of labor or management, is 
little-headed. 

The fifth figure is the Producer. 
He is the man down in the hold of 





the ship shoveling the coal to keep . 


up steam in the boilers and the tur- 
bines turning. Without him, we can 
not get on with the journey. And 
neither can the Producer himself, 

































a fact he sometimes overlooks just 
; , 

yveriooKs anotner tact, tnat 

there are other members of the crew 


without whom he in turn cannot 


There is also the Mariner. As 
though it were just over the week 
the world has suddenly become 
mobile. We have shoved off or been 

hoved off from shore and have 
drifted or been propelled out beyond 

ght of familiar and reassuring land 
marks. We have become aquatic and 
aeronautic. A recent survey indicates 
that the thirty per cent of Kiwanians 
who travel by air average 3667 air 
miles a year. Today the American 
Eagle no longer sits aloft on its 
perch. It ranges around the world. 

Seventh there is Mr. “X.” He is 
mild mannered, good natured, casual, 
self-effacing. One soon suspects that 
he knows more about each of the 
others than they do about them- 
selves. People call him by different 
names according to whether they 
trust or mistrust him. He has been 
called a diplomat, and also a fixer, an 
executive secretary and a lobbyist, a 
press agent and a propagandist, a 
research man, and a ghost writer, a 
business consultant and a five per 
center, a confidential advisor and a 
brain truster. But his influence—for 
good or bad—permeates the whole 
vessel. It reaches down into the 
boiler room and up into the chart 
room. So affable is he that he has 
the run of the ship. Maybe he is 
running the ship. We should at least 
keep an eye on him. 


Tus tHen is our vessel and these 
are some of the crew. So where do 
we go from here? 

The upward trend of population 
with the resulting consumer demand 
will lend support to the present high 
level of production and employment, 
and so help lift us over the shoals of 
depression. The growth of Kiwanis 
is meshed with the vitality of the 
whole economy and will therefore, 
continue to show steady and healthy 
growth. Shifts in the distribution 
of population, decentralization and 
the growth of satellite communities 
near our larger centers are factors 
which will affect Kiwanis. An in- 
creasing number of our clubs in 
large cities are recognizing the ad- 
vantages of parcelling out these 
areas to new clubs. 

Membership increase involves the 
question of foreign extension. The 
enthusiasm of many Kiwanians to- 
gether with defense commitments 
and commercial developments 
abroad will keep interest in this sub- 


ject alive. Through two world wars 
and two subsequent periods of re- 
construction, however, Kiwanis has 
found outlets for service which have 
kept its leaders, its financial re- 
sources and its action committees 
constructively employed in preserv- 
ing a strong home base. For some 
time to come the full-time energies 
and all-out effort of our entire mem- 
bership will be required to per- 
petuate democratic ways here at 
home without which off-base effort 
would be not only futile but dan- 
gerous. 

The population upswing will also 
present new and pressing claims for 
service on our clubs. It will no 
longer be so much a matter of feed- 
ing and clothing the bodies of the 
New-Comers as feeding and clothing 
their minds. Kiwanis will become 
increasingly preoccupied in the pro- 
vision of proper educational facil- 
ities, curricula, and teaching staff. 
It is in the home, the church, and the 
school that the citizens of tomorrow 
are exposed to the thought-patterns 
and the emotional experiences which 
will determine their future. That is 
the significance of the Key Club, 
Circle K, and vocational guidance 
movements. These are forerunners 
of more active participation by Ki- 
wanis in educational activities. A 
recent survey indicated that 9.2 per 
cent of the Kiwanians contacted were 
serving on school boards. This figure 
will grow. The reason it will grow 
is that Kiwanians have always re- 
sponded to the urgent needs of their 
communities and today there is no 
more urgent need than that youth 
may be equipped not merely to make 
a living, but to live a well-rounded, 
robust life. 

The problem of the Security- 
Seeker will come in for increasing 
consideration in Kiwanis circles. No 
longer can we brush him aside. Al- 
ready his hands, along with those of 
others, are on the controls. He has 
become conscious of the ebb and flow 
of economic tides about us. He 
senses that he is in the clutch of 
deep and disturbing undercurrents, 
social and political pressures, and 
international tensions. Individually 
he feels, and is, helpless. In the 
mass he has all the potentialities of 
a cloudburst. It is natural, and to 
him even necessary that he take his 
stand within the sheltering arms of 
the Big Boy—the union, the volun- 
tary sickness and accident associa- 
tion, the government. The big cor- 
poration which is smarter than it is 
selfish, is sensing this trend and tak- 
ing care of its own. The problems 





of the New-Comer and the Security- 
Seeker are urgent. 

Kiwanians have the task of com- 
pelling attention to a decentralized 
approach as the only safe alternative 
to solving them by centralized dic- 
tum. The Big Boys of business on 
the one hand can hardly afford to 
forget that today three out of every 
four voters are employees and that 
what they can’t get as employees 





“, .. The problem of the atom is not 
physical but psychological.” 


they will try to get as voters. The 
Producer or worker on the other 
hand can ill afford to overlook the 
fact that union security can rest on 
no foundation other than company 
security. You cannot get blood out 
of a stone or bread out of a bankrupt 
corporation. The future, therefore, 
will see a broadening and deepening 
of Kiwanis activity in public affairs. 
The fact that we are now calling our 
public affairs committee the Com- 
mittee on Public and Business Af- 
fairs is an indication of the course to 
which we are committed. 

The biggest single public affair on 
the horizon is the smallest—the 
atom. Aside from its use as a 
weapon, the development and appli- 
cation of atomic energy opens up 
startling vistas. The control of 
power in peace as in war has always 
been the key to the control of people. 
The Atomic Energy Commission has 
spent in the last two years over a 
billion dollars in scientific research 
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and development. But the problem 
of the atom is not physical but psy- 
chological—not what human beings 
will do with it but what it will do 
with human beings and their society. 

We have had a fleeting glimpse of 
the almost anonymous Mr. “X.” 
Anonymous as he is we sense the 
fact that he personifies the struggle 
for control of the thought patterns 
and emotional reactions of the future. 

We too, as Kiwanians, understand 
that the voyage on which we are 
embarked is largely psychological. 
We say so in the words of our first 
object. But Kiwanis is open and 
aboveboard in regard to both its ob- 
jectives and its methods. We too 
want a say in the charting of the 
course. We want access to both the 
chart room and the boiler-room but 
we also give to the men there, and to 
everyone else on the ship access to 
our own minds. For that reason Mr. 
“xX,” in due course, will have to 
make way for Mr. “K” and what he 
stands for. 

Kiwanis will meet the challenge of 
tomorrow with a further develop- 
ment of its leadership training pro- 
gram. It will apply the techniques 
perfected here in a new and broader 
membership training program. This 
will mean overhauling, expanding 
and making more definite and prac- 
tical its Kiwanis Education Commit- 
tee functions and methods. Military 
strategists agree that although in- 
tensification of bombardment and 
other forms of mechanical warfare 
take their toll, the battle cannot be 
won without the final hand-to-hand 


“He will be a guardian of freedom, 


a salesman of democracy.” 
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encounter. And in the broadening 
sphere in which Kiwanis will be 
operating, it will be the mind-to- 
mind encounter that will count. 

In greatly increased measure Ki- 
wanis will select, train and send into 
action the individual Kiwanian. 
Under Kiwanis sponsorship he will 
become a better presiding officer for 
all types of meetings. He will be- 
come a good public speaker. He will 
gain experience in participating in 
and presiding over public meetings, 
debates, forums, arbitrations. He 
will no longer be content to be a 
passive listener at weekly luncheon 
talks. He himself will become a 
talker—an effective advocate of the 
principles and practices for which 
Kiwanis stands. 

The Kiwanian of Tomorrow will 
become an increasingly intelligent, 
aggressive, and serviceable citizen. 
He will be a guardian of freedom, a 


salesman of democracy. He will talk 
effectively to the members of his own 


family, to his business associates, to 
his co-church members, to his em- 
ployees and to his neighbors. 

On the voyage ahead, we will 
run into rising winds and stormy 
weather 
down upon us from over the north- 





ern rim of the world. That will not 





cold-war winds pressing 


daunt Kiwanis. The average Ki- 
wanian will turn out to be the stead- 
iest man on the ship in times of 
storm or even mutiny. He will have 
confidence in the seaworthiness of 
the ship, for he helped to build it and 
he knows what it is made of and how 
it is put together. He will be a 
steadying influence among the mem- 
bers of the crew and the passengers. 
The new world for which he and his 
fellow voyagers are searching may 
be distant and undiscernible but he 
will never be lost because he will be 
a decisive factor in charting the 
course by the fixed shining stars of 
the Constitutional Objects of Ki- 
wanis. 

Kiwanis will ride out the storm 
and sight the distant shore.THE END 






































Being a celebrity didn’t stop Leo Smith, the Kids’ Day King, 


from enjoying America’s favorite game. Between pitches, he 


agreed to wear his newly-won crown for the photographers. 


Because Kiwanis clubs pitched 
in with characteristic viger., the 
first National Kids” Day was 
successful. Similar observances 


will be held each year. 


. reograe November 18, was a 


\J big day for the kids of our two 


great nations and for the Kiwanis” 


clubs, the motion picture industry, 
the National Kids’ Day Foundation 
and many others. It was an even 
greater day than the most optimistic 
who were concerned with its plan- 
ning had anticipated. 

So great was this day that it 
marked the founding of an institu- 
tion which will unquestionably be 
a national event, looked forward to 
from year to year not only by Ki- 
wanis clubs and the kids themselves, 
but by the millions of Americans 
and Canadians who know a basically 
sound enterprise when they see it. 
The third Saturday of each Novem- 
ber—will be the date for this event 
in the future. 

Kids’ Day this year was a great 
day especially for two of them who 
were chosen King and Queen of the 
celebration. Six-year-old Karen 
Ash, of Muscatine, Iowa, reigned as 
Queen and Leo Smith, ten, of 
Shreveport, Louisiana, was the King. 


Kiwanians and their young friends 

held a successful rally on the steps of 
the Capitol building in Washington, 

D. C. This was one of the more 
ambitious Kids’ Day events. 
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By 
THE KIWANIS REPORTER 


Jimmie Fidler, president of the Na- 
tional Kids’ Day Foundation, gave 
appropriately engraved gold watches 
to each and a fifty dollar United 
States Savings Bond. The coronation 
of both were great events and the 
Kiwanis clubs of those two com- 
munities gave the local kids a “royal” 
celebration. 

It was a great day for kids on the 
Capitol grounds in Washington, too. 
All the clubs of the capital area co- 
operated fully with the Arlington 
Kiwanis club, who thought that a 


Queen Karen Ash of Muscatine, lowa happily adjusts her crown 
during Kids’ Day festivities. Publicity spotlighted the king and 
queen as typical of the children saluted on National Kids’ Day. 


a great day 


kids! 


giant kids rally on the steps of the 
Capitol would be most appropriate. 
The event was a huge success. In 
addition to a program presented by 
a number of radio stars from one of 
the local stations and football and 
basketball and baseball stars from 
the local professional team, Charles 
Starrett, a famous movie star known 
to your youngsters as the “Durango 
Kid,” flew to the capital from Holly- 
wood especially to participate in this 
event. Approximately 7500 kids and 
their parents were there. 

Hundreds of other clubs through- 
out the United States and Canada 
put on local celebrations. Several of 
them had local radio broadcasts in- 
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Big names drew nearly 1800 people to the premiere of “Johnny Holiday” in Indianapolis on the night before 


National Kids’ Day. 


cluding one sponsored jointly by the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Magnolia Park and 
3urbank, California. These two clubs 
devised a program, appropriately 
enough, of musically talented young- 
sters. The Burbank Youth Symphony 
Orchestra, consisting of children 

ing in ages from seven to seven- 
teen years, furnished part of the 
musical entertainment and a choir 
of Burbank high students 
made up the rest. 

As a prelude to National Kids’ 
Day, the Kiwanis sponsored motion 
picture, “Johnny Holiday,” was 
given its premiere on the preceding 
night jointly at Hollywood and at 
Indianapolis, Indiana. The local clubs 


school 


It was the first of 325 premieres scheduled for the 


of the Indianapolis area sponsored a 
first night showing that rivaled the 
Hollywood premiers in its lav- 
ishness. Producer R. W. Alcorn and 
several very well known stage and 
screen stars were there including 
Bob Hope, Jane Russell, Anne Ster- 
ling, Jane Neigh, Lex Barker, Elissa 
Faraday and Garry Ganzer. Seats 
sold for five dollars to ten dollars 
and the house, which can 
modate 1800, was almost filled. More 
than $10,000 was the 
eight Kiwanis clubs In- 
diana to use in their work for under- 


accom- 


grossed for 
of central 
privileged children. 

Additional “premieres” will be 


(See Kips’ DAY page 55) 


United Airlines photo 


divisions 


of Kiwanis International, 


At the “Johnny Holiday” premiere, 

Bob Hope listens to Producer R. W. 
Alcorn, whose life furnished the 

idea for this motion picture. 

Because he was once a delinquent, Alcorn 
has developed a great concern for 
underprivileged children. At the left 
is a planeload of the celebrities who 
came from Hollywood for the premiere, 
Jane Russell is in the center, 

between. Bob Hope and Alcorn. 

These stars added much to the gala 

first showing of this Kiwanis 

sponsored motion picture. 
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\ , i, N A GARAGE-SIZE laboratory on a 


back street of Santa Maria, Cali- 
fornia, William C. Darby flips a 
switch on a small box. It is an in- 
significant looking box, with carry- 
: ing straps, a couple of meters and 
switches. For nearly four years— 
until a few weeks ago—deep secrecy 
has surrounded the man and his 
mysterious box. 
Bill turns with a genial grin. “Now 
fot. watch this one!” 

J) A tiny electric-driven suction fan 

‘ is purring inside the box, drawing 
\ air through a dollar-size opening in 
\ / its front. Bill places an ashtray with 
a lighted cigarette before the open- 
ing. The tiny ribbon of smoke is 
y wafted inside. 
f About twenty minutes pass. then 
f a red light flashes and simultane- 
ously a nerve-jangling “squeeler” 
\ sounds a shrill warning. 

Bill flips off the switch and squints 
at a meter. “Exactly one part of CO 
in ten thousand parts of air,” he an- 
nounces calmly. “What do you think 
of that?” 

What do you think of it? This ma- 
chine, a revolutionary carbon mon- 
oxide detector, is so super-sensitive 
that it will register the carbon mon- 
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At last someone has perfected a 
sensitive and reliable 
detector that will seon be 
used to reduce deaths 


and accidents caused by 






carbon monoxide poisoning. 

















oxide content given off by a single 
burning cigarette! 

Carbon monoxide (CO) is a prod- 
uct of imperfect burning and is pres- 
ent in nearly every type of fire; since 
the blaze on a cigarette, cigar, or in 
a pipe does not completely consume 
the tobacco, there is a faint trace of 
CO in their smoke, but fortunately a 
quite harmless trace under ordinary 
circumstances. 

Yet not altogether harmless, once 
you understand the deadly accumu- 
lative properties of carbon monoxide 
—the invisible killer. For instance, as 
little as four parts of CO in your sys- 
tem can give you a thumping head- 
ache, and twenty parts (figures from 
the US Bureau of Mines) is quite 
likely to knock you out cold—for 
good, provided you’ve been whiffing 
the poison for a half hour or so. 

Carbon monoxide is a _ stealthy 
killer. Without taste, odor or color, 
it glides through mines, ships’ holds, 
hotels, your home and closed car, 
and every year takes a hideous toll 
of lives and destroyed property. It 
strikes without warning, lulling its 
victims into unsuspecting sleep from 
which there is often no awakening; 
or it may cause partial sleep during 
which the victim—say he’s driving 
a car or piloting a plane—is fully 
conscious, unaware of his drowsiness 
but as unable to control his reflexes 
as if he were drunk. 

So many automobile accidents oc- 
curred during the late ’30’s that sev- 
eral insurance companies inaugurat- 
ed, in 1940, a campaign to give mo- 
torists hemoglobin tests for carbon 
monoxide poisoning. They knew that 
drivers of old wornout cars and 
trucks were more prone to fall asleep 
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at the wheel than those of newer 
models. The depression spawned 
many such jalopies, just as the scar- 
city of new cars did until recently. 

Of the hundreds of drivers who 
submitted to these tests, more than 
fifty per cent of them were found to 
be affected by CO poisoning, yet 
none of them was aware of it! With 
the invisible killer at the wheel, it 
is little wonder that the number of 
fatal auto mishaps mounts yearly, for 
nearly half of all old cars on the 
highways pour carbon monoxide 
fumes into the drivers’ compart- 
ments. 

While the 1940 tests showed the 
presence (or absence) of CO in the 
blood, they did not reveal the quan- 
tity. Darby’s detector, the first de- 
vice of its kind ever invented to con- 
tinuously test the air of suspected 
places, and sound a warning if the 
pale killer is present, registers the 
exact amount of CO in the human 
bloodstream, knowledge that may be 
valuable to doctors in treating pa- 
tients overcome by the poison. 

Although carbon monoxide is a 
widespread destroyer, comparatively 
little is known about it. Unlike most 
other gases, which usually attack 
the lungs and can be dissipated by 
a few whiffs of fresh air, CO is ab- 
sorbed in the bloodstream and stays 
there, building up as the victim con- 
tinues to inhale it. Therefore, small 
quantities of the poison breathed 
over a period of time are quite as 
dangerous as a heavy dose taken into 
the system all at once. 

CO is about 300 times more solu- 
ble in the blood than oxygen, the 
valuable element that all life must 
have to keep on living. Since CO 





pollutes the blood, it is easy to see 
why all organs of the body are af- 
fected by its lethal poison. Swim- 
ming through the veins, it is quickly 
carried to the brain, the heart—every 
area of the body. 

As a consequence, blood saturated 
with even small doses of the poison 
causes an over-all dulling of the 
senses, a slowing-down of the re- 
flexes, so that split-second responses 
in emergencies are impossible. For 
instance, the human eye sees move- 
ment normally in an arc of 180 de- 
grees. A ten per cent saturation of 
CO can reduce that to ninety de- 
grees. You're driving your car in 
that condition. You roll into an inter- 
section without seeing an approach- 
ing car until the last instant—and 
then your reflexes are too slow to 
avoid a crash. 

How are you to know—before it 
is too late—if your car is safe? Only 
by a continuous, or at least frequent, 
test of the air you breathe while 
driving. A valuable precaution is to 
have your exhausts and _ pipes 
checked for leaks two or three times 
a year; pipes rust through and such 
leaks may be all that’s needed to 
add your name to the long list of 
casualties. 

Darby’s detector has been pro- 
nounced a “must” by industrialists 
in many fields. At least one large 
automobile manufacturer, having 
witnessed numerous tests, is plan- 
ning to install the device in all fu- 
ture models. A big West Coast plane 
builder is also making room on the 
already-crowded instrument panels 
of his ships to include a Darby unit. 

What causes air tragedies is often 

(See INVISIBLE KILLER page 45) 


The carbon 
monoxide detector 
consists of these 
parts: 1, photo 
electric relay; 2, 
detection plate; 

3, plate holder; 4, 
suction screen 
inlet and activated 
charcoal filters; 

5, light source; 6, 
alarm switch; 

7, motor switch; 

8, master switch; 9, 
ex plosion-proof 
squealer; 10, 
danger signal lamp. 
This unit is 

so sensitive that 

it can even detect 
the CO produced by 
a cigarette! 
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i. has made Miami a year- 
round vacation center, but the 
best month of all is May. No better 
month could have been chosen for 
the International convention which 
meets there May 7-11. 

Flowers are in full bloom, days 
are sunny and bright, breezes are 
steady and pleasant and nights are 
glamorously romantic. 

A combination of conditions caused 
Miami to be warm in winter, corn- 
fortable in summer and ideal in the 
spring. 

Almost at the tip of the Florida 
peninsula, the city is bathed on three 
sides by water which acts as a giant 
air-conditioning plant. At the same 
time, a high pressure area near 
3ermuda sends the Northeast Trade 
Winds directly toward Miami, assur- 
ing constant, steady breezes. 

And there is little variation in 
temperature from hour to hour 
through the day, one reason why so 
many physicians all over the nation 
advise patients to visit Miami winter, 
spring or summer. 

The United States Weather Bu- 


reau puts the fifty-two-year average 


Within sight of their 
hotels, vacationers find 
sports such as water skiing, 
swimming, sailing, goggle 
fishing and aquaplaning. 


\iami 


temperature there in May at 77.9 
degrees. That means just warm 
enough for every out-of-doors ac- 
tivity, with the accent on swimming, 
for the water’s temperature, heated 
by the Gulf Stream, just off-shore, 
is usually just about the same as the 
air. 

Even during the peak of the sum- 
mer, Miami is cooler than most cities 
in the Middle West and East. While 
many parts of the nation this past 
summer sweltered under tempera- 
tures of 100 degrees and more, offi- 
cial thermometers at the US Weather 
Bureau in Miami touched ninety de- 
grees only five times, and failed to 
go higher. 

Physicians report there never has 
been one case of heat prostration 
recorded throughout Miami's history. 

Such climate has made Miami the 





City of Miami News Bureau photos 


vacation capital of the world, and 
around the city are concentrated 
facilities for relaxation and enter- 
tainment, and attractions to be found 
no place else. 

Miles of guarded golden beaches 
are available for surf bathing and 
sunning. The nearby Gulf Stream, 
Biscayne Bay, rivers, canals and 
lakes team with more than 600 vari- 
eties of salt and fresh water game 
fish. The 370 square miles of shel- 
tered water in the bay provide ideal 
conditions for motorboating and 
sailing. 

Among other sights to see are 
areas where monkeys roam free and 
visitors are caged; where orchids 
grow wild; where macaws, parrots 
and other bright-plumaged birds flit 
through trees or perch on shoulders; 
where Indians wrestle alligators; 
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Nature has endowed this 
year’s convention city with a 
climate which encourages fun 

in the sun and fellowship 


beneath rustling palms. 


where trees and plants from the far 
corners of the globe are cultivated. 

South of Miami is the Overseas 
Highway connecting Key West with 
the mainland. One of the great engi- 
neering feats of the century, the 
longest bridge in the highway “that 
goes to sea” is seven miles long. 

But one of the most exciting of 
the tours for the women visitors will 
be the shops. Miami is one of the 
nation’s leading garment manufac- 
turing centers. 

Styles found in shops are months 
ahead of the rest of the nation and 
women may see and buy in the 
spring in Miami the garments avail- 
able at home in the summer. And the 
month of May, by the way, is the 
month of fashion bargains. 

Bargains are found in many other 
lines, too, in May. Rates at hotels 
and motor courts and apartments 
are reduced sharply by then. There 
are more than 525 hotels and hun- 
dreds of apartments and motor 
courts, from the most luxurious to 

' modest ones in the Greater Miami 
: area, and more than 2500 establish- 
ments serve food. THE END 








Top, golfing is a 

popular pastime around 
Miami, where the weather 
cooperates by rarely 
postponing play. Above, 
sailboating adds much to the 
vacation pleasure of those 
who like to sail and many who 
enjoy watching. Perhaps the 
nicest thing about Miami is 
the leisurely peace one 

finds beneath palm trees on 
the beach. Ocean breezes 
keep the fronds moving, so 
you can relax in comfort 
between, before and after 
convention sessions. 
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O MATTER how much we tell 
Russia’s leaders that we want 
peace, that we don’t mean to start a 
war against their country, they don’t 
believe us. Or, rather, they only pre- 
tend that they don’t believe us. It 
suits their game—the game of nerves. 
Since it is by now useless to keep 
on assuring the Kremlin that we 
don’t want war, is it worth our while 
to try to reach the Soviet people over 
the heads of their misleaders? I be- 
lieve it is. 

Oksana Kasenkina, the Russian 
teacher who leaped to freedom from 
that third-story window of the Sov- 
iet consulate in New York, says that 
fully eighty per cent of the Russian 
people are against their government. 
Victor Kravchenko, an earlier refu- 
gee from the Soviet Union and com- 
munist party membership, gives us 
nearly the same figure. So does prac- 
tically every other fleeing nephew 
and niece of Uncle Joe. 

The very existence of Stalin’s po- 
lice state testifies to the fact that the 
human masses of the USSR and all 
its captive satellite states in Europe 
are not trusted by the Politbureau. 
Those people want peace and liberty. 
They know that the Politbureau 
means cold war and slavery. From 
reliable sources in Europe we learn 
this: 

In the first three years after the 
end of the war, by mid-1948, fully 
one-half million Soviet citizens— 
both military men and civilians—fled 
to the American, British and French 
zones of Germany and Austria. Un- 


til 1947-48 we, as faithful allies of 
Stalin, tried to turn back to the 
Soviet side as many of such deserters 
as we caught. Knowing the fate 
awaiting them when turned back, 
around 5000 committed suicide be- 
fore Stalin’s firing squads could get 
them. And 30,000 others are esti- 
mated to have deserted in the same 
three-year period without coming 
over to our side; they went under- 
ground in the forests and slums of 
the Iron Curtain countries, where 
they tried to hide singly or in small 
groups. 

Early in 1949 it was revealed in 
Frankfort, Germany and confirmed 
by military intelligence officers of the 
Western Allies, that each month 
about 300 Russians and Ukranians 
came out of the Soviet Union into 
East Germany, from there to cross 
“the green frontier”—the forests and 
mountains into West Germany. Be- 
fore me lies Griadushchaya Rossiya, 
or Russia of Tomorrow, for October 
9, 1949. It’s the Russian-language 
publication of the League of Struggle 
for the People’s Freedom, a bulletin 
of Russian émigrés in New York. The 
issue carries this letter from Ger- 
many: 

“T crossed the border of the Amer- 
ican zone into Bavaria illegally, on 
the night of July 20, 1949. I escaped 
from a camp near Poltava, in the 
Ukraine. I was born on March 24, 
1915. I served two years in the Red 
Army.” 

There follows a typical story of a 
young man brought up in the Soviet 
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Behind the Iron Curtain glow the live coals of 





opposition to tyranny. If we keep these coals burning, they will someday 
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become the funeral pyre of communism. 





chools and as a Soviet soldier, yet 
hating with all the fibers of his lib- 
erty-hungry being the Soviet regime 
for the reactionary, stifling monster 
that it is 

The comparative youth of many 
such refugees is of note. Of yet 
greater importance is the fact that 
one out of every three such deserters 
is either an officer or a fairly high 
official. Several Soviet generals are 
known to be among them, including 
one from Marshal Sokolovsky’s own 
staff in Berlin. Another aide of the 
Marshal, Colonel Tokayev, came 
over to the British after holding a 
post with Sokolovsky for two and 
one-half years. And before that, 
Tokayev had held weighty posts in 
Moscow, reporting at times to the 
Politbureau directly. 

Woe to the regime where even so- 
called privileged men feel insecure 
or otherwise dissatisfied and want to 
flee. And in Russia, by now, the high 
and the rich no less than the low and 
the poor do feel as if on tenterhooks. 

That is why it is so worth while to 
try to reach the Russians over the 
heads of their top rulers. 

The new communist empire is 
based on slavery, and slaves are rest- 
less. This restlessness worries at 
least some of the slaves’ supervisors. 
The supervisors themselves are pris- 
oners of a sort. They are caught be- 
tween two stones: from above they 
are ground by the unnerving sus- 
picion, the constant pressure of the 
yet higher bosses to be relentless 
with the slaves, to bleed them dry. 
That is why so many of the deserters 
are officers and officials of Stalin’s 
service. 


Tue Sovier empire has spread too 
fast and too far, and is now cracking. 
Its recent tremendous successes in 
China do not hide or negate its cardi- 
nal weakness: Titoism. Tito, to be 
sure, is still a communist. Like all 
communists he is still a murderer at 
heart and by deed. But he is a refu- 
gee from Stalin, nevertheless—the 
biggest and most spectacular desert- 
er, and thus a welcome phenomenon 
in the long run. More of the small 
and big Titos must be helped to turn 
against the Moscow rulers. 

The higher we can reach into Sta- 
lin’s ranks—over his head—for such 
defections, the betier. 

Many ordinary captives of the 
Soviets would dearly love to flee for 
their lives and freedom, but most of 
them are too frightened, too starved, 
too downtrodden to make a break 
for our side. And how valuable 
would they be to us at this time? 
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Not too valuable. A smarter move on 
our part would be to appeal to the 
higher ranks—to the more enterpris- 
ing and yet more restless even if bet- 
ter-fed prisoners and tools of that 
regime. 

A West European, who knows his 
Russians well, said some months ago: 
“All you Americans have to do is 
promise publicly a mule and forty 
acres to everyone who leaves Stalin’s 
service, and soon Stalin will have no 
one left to run things for him.” 

As in every clever statement, there 
is a bit of exaggeration here, cer- 
tainly. And I doubt if we have 
enough mules in Missouri and acres 
in Arkansas for all the possible de- 
serters from Russia. But, unques- 
tionably, here is the germ of a large 
and mighty idea of how to win this 
cold war short of shooting—through 
influencing the right kind of people 
behind the Curtain at the right time. 


Tins porsn’t mean that we have to 
take over every Captain Bligh flee- 
ing from his sinking ship. Nor should 
we accept and fete every dullard or 
drunkard that comes running to us 
after listening to the Voice of Amer- 
ica. We must use subtle discretion if 
not frank discrimination. 

We must know how to distinguish 
the decoy from the real McCoy. By 
this I mean that the Kremlin surely 
sends over its spies and other agents 
under the guise of anti-Soviet refu- 
gees. With due care they can be 
weeded out. A few weeks ago the 
American intelligence officers on the 
Czechoslovakian border noticed that 
certain refugees from Czechoslovakia 
happened to have on them exactly 
the same amount of German money 
per man or woman. An investigation 
showed that all such “refugees” were 
in actuality the Kremlin’s agents. A 
slip on the part of the Soviet bureau- 
crats, who only too faithfully carried 
out their leaders’ instruction that 
such agents must have money for 
their initial expense, betrayed to us 
this particular group of would-be 
fifth-columnists. 


A very careEFuL job of selection, a 
model of its sort, is done by the Na- 
tional Committee for Free Europe, 
with its office in New York, headed 
by Joseph C. Grew, former Under- 
secretary of State. The Committee’s 
main job is working with those 
refugees, already on American soil, 
who fled, as the committee states, 
“from communist oppression in the 
six countries to which at Yalta we 
had pledged our aid in securing the 
fundamental freedoms”; that is, from 


Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 
From among such refugees only the 
most trustworthy and gifted men are 
chosen to be aided and, in their turn, 
to aid the fight for freedom by rec- 
ommending other exiles who should 
be brought here from Europe; by ad- 
dressing their native countries 
through the Voice of America and 
other facilities; and by otherwise 
helping “to keep alive the ideals of 
individual and national freedom.” 


Tue Voice of America looms large, 
of course, in this task of reaching the 
Russians and other victims of the 
Soviet government over the heads of 
the Politbureau. 

The proof of the recent success of 
our broadcasting is in the pains to 
which the Kremlin has gone to jam 
the airwaves of the Voice as well as 
those of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. By August 1949, while 
the West stepped up its round-the- 
clock sending to 110 channels, the 
Soviet increased its interference to 
250 jammers. Sixty of the Soviet 
transmitters were built by early 
Summer of 1949 expressly for this 
purpose, at the estimated cost of 
$30,000,000. The Kremlin’s annual 
expenditure in jamming the Voice of 
America has been calculated at 
$100,000,000. 

Late in April 1949, when the Soviet 
interference first started in earnest, 
practically no American program 
could get through to Russia. By now, 
however, thanks to our proverbial 
know-how, some twenty-five per 
cent of the Voice programs do reach 
their Russian listeners. On October 
14 President Truman signed a bill 
giving the Voice an extra $11,500,000 
specifically to help it break through 
the Kremlin’s blockade. The battle 
goes on. 

The State Department already has 
a booklet for American travelers giv- 
ing them a number of handy answers 
to the usual communist lies about the 
“imperialism” of the Marshall Plan 
and the general “decadence” of our 
ideas and practices. More and yet 
more of this should be done by way 
of preparing our American sojourn- 
ers abroad for their most necessary 
duty as missionaries of freedom and 
fairness. 

Americans don’t get visas to Russia 
these days, but Europeans and Asiat- 
ics are in contact with their brethren 
beyond the Curtain. As they travel 
eastward, in whatever small num- 
bers, they would carry our message, 
even if in cautious whispers, of fair- 

( See RUSSIAN PEOPLE page 47) 
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One more battle must be won before Canadians 


and Americans can negotiate a long range 


The 
40 years War 






Canadian National Film Board photo 


conservation program for the Quetico-Superior wilderness 


_. A DAY’S DRIVE of Chicago, 
Minneapolis and Winnipeg is a 
quiet green wilderness, studded with 
sparkling lakes, picturesque islands 
and rushing streams. This region, 
known as the Quetico-Superior, 
straddles the US-Canadian border, 
providing the people of both nations 
with a peaceful retreat from the ten- 
sions of modern living. Hundreds of 
thousands have visited this wilder- 
ness and crossed the international 
boundary with little more trouble 
than it takes to buy a fishing license. 

The glaciers knew no political lim- 
itations when they carved this lake- 
land thousands of years ago, so 
waterways stretch like jagged fingers 
across the line between Canada and 
the United States. Through these 
channels—which broaden into thou- 
sands of lakes, bays and inlets— 
countless canoeists paddle every 
summer. Camping, fishing and trav- 
eling leisurely, they live in a peace- 







By CHARLES W. KEYSOR 


ful atmosphere, uninterrupted by 
telephones or people. This is the 
great virtue of wilderness—that in it 
vacationers can escape civilization. 
Of course the fishing and the picture- 
taking are fun, but these pleasures 
only add to the deep satisfaction that 
comes from wilderness tranquillity. 

Strangely enough, this peaceful 
region has been a battleground for 
forty years! During this time conser- 
vationists have won three struggles 
with small but powerful groups of 
road builders, lumbermen and elec- 
tric power makers. Each of these 
would-be exploiters proposed a 












Rugged terrain, which has long preserved 
the wilderness as a paradise for canoe 


scheme to “develop” the wilderness— 
and in the process ruin it as a 
secluded recreation area. But each 
failed because conservationists 
aroused public opinion against ex- 
ploitation. 

However a fourth destroyer—the 
seaplane—may succeed in turning 
the Quetico-Superior into another 
semi-civilized resort area. Since 1939 
the danger has grown as fleets of 
planes have carried more and more 
fishermen and sightseers into the 
wilderness. These newcomers have 
swarmed through roadless areas of 
America’s Superior National Forest, 
destroying its primeval character and 
fishing out its waters. 

Only if the seaplane is banned 
from the wilderness can it be saved 
for Canadians and Americans to en- 
joy. And only if planes are banned 
can both nations negotiate a joint 
conservation program to increase the 
Quetico-Superior’s recreational 





campers is no barrier to seaplanes 
that are commercializing and destroying 
the invaluable Quetico-Superior wilderness. 
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value, protect and replenish its wild 
life and increase the value of its 
forest products. 

Whether such a plan will be drafted 
and whether the wilderness will be 
saved depends upon the President of 
the United States. By executive or- 
der he can stop all private and com- 
mercial flights into the Superior 
wilderness. If he doesn’t issue this 
order exploitation of the American 




















wilderness will continue and Canada 
may be forced to open her Quetico 
Provincial Park to similar airplane 
intrusion. This is why the President 
will doom the Quetico-Superior if 
he fails to ban the seaplane. 

Conservationists have proposed 
the ban and steered it through Wash- 
ington bureaus and departments into 
the White House, where the Presi- 
dent is contemplating action. 

The most important factor in his 
deliberation is what effect the air- 
plane ban will have on US-Canadian 
relations. Our two nations have ac- 
complished much by treaty, and this 
wholesome relationship can be great- 
ly strengthened if America saves her 


U.S. Forest Service photo 





Through the maze of lakes crisscrossing the border paddle countless canoeists ... 


wilderness so that she can fulfill her 
part of a joint international conser- 
vation agreement. Canada is ready 
for such a program because the 
Quetico belongs to all Canadians. 

But America’s wilderness is not so 
secure. Scattered through roadless 
areas of the Superior are bits of pri- 
vate land which would complicate 
the administration of a long range 
conservation plan. Although the US 
Forest Service has spent $10,000,000 
buying up land in the Superior, there 
are still about 100,000 privately- 
owned acres in the 1500-square-mile 
American wilderness! 

These private holdings are hard to 
buy because the possibility of air- 
plane development has greatly in- 
flated wilderness property values. 
The Forest Service budget is limited, 
and even if there were enough 
money to buy all the private land, 
most owners hesitate to sell—as long 
as seaplanes can enter the wilder- 
ness. But if seaplanes were banned, 
property values would normalize: no 
planes mean no developments. If 
customers had to paddle and portage 


The Quetico-Superior is one of the 

last refuges for moose and other animals 
which can’t survive in semi-civilized resort 
areas like the airplanes are creating. 
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in and out of wilderness resorts, few 
would come. Thus with the airplane 
eliminated, the Forest Service could 
complete its wilderness preservation 
program and both nations could ne- 
gotiate a broad conservation plan for 
the Quetico-Superior. 

This sounds fine to everyone but 
the few airmen, property owners and 
resort operators affected. Complain- 
ing bitterly that Uncle Sam is using 
a blackjack, this noisy minority for- 
gets—or is ashamed to admit—that 
it has been making big money selling 
what belongs to American taxpayers! 
For the fine fishing which draws 
customers is found in the thousands 
of acres of public land surrounding 
each resort. 

The proposed airplane ban would 
treat the exploiters fairly. All com- 
mercial and private airplane flights 
into roadless areas of the Superior 
National Forest would be prohibited. 
Resorts existing in the roadless area 
could be serviced by plane for two 
more years and then all flights into 
the wilderness would cease. Uncle 
Sam would buy up the resorts at fair 
prices; destroy the buildings and re- 
turn the land to Nature. Displaced 
resort owners wishing to establish 
elsewhere would be given their 
‘hoice of available sites outside the 
‘oadless area. 
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ob . in search of the fish, fun and tranquility found only where civilization does not challenge Nature’s domain, 


If history repeats itself, as we are 
often told, the airplane will be ban- 
ned and the wilderness will be saved 
as it has been three times. 

First to fail in their attempt to 
ruin the wilderness were road build- 
ers. During the early 1920’s when 
America was swept by a road build- 
ing craze, resort interests tried to 
slash roads through the canoe coun- 
try. Although Americans were eager 
to develop their country, public sen- 
timent to preserve the wilderness 
was even stronger. 





Just as this issue was going to 
press, the President of the United 
States announced an executive 
order banning private and com- 
mercial flights into roadless areas 
of the Superior National Forest. 











Meanwhile the second exploiter 
was attacking. E. W. Backus, a power 
and lumber operator, proposed a 
scheme that would have turned much 
of the Quetico-Superior into a bar- 
ren power development. Seven dams 
were to be placed along the border, 
even though they would have backed 
up water as high as eighty feet in 
some lakes. Thousands of islands 
would have been submerged and 
millions of trees drowned. Canadian 


and American taxpayers were to 
have financed this “development” 
and paid for damages resulting from 
raised water levels! 

It sounds fantastic, but his scheme 
would probably have been carried 
out if conservationists hadn’t ap- 
pealed to the people. Led by a Ca- 
nadian newspaperman named Arthur 
Hawkes and Ernest Oberholtzer, an 
American, the conservationists 
‘matched Backus’ dollars and influ- 
ence with truth and zeal. Despite the 
would-be exploiters’ immense power, 
conservationists rallied support from 
Canadians and Americans who even 
then recognized the immense value 
of this wilderness recreation area. As 
a result the International Joint Com- 
mission refused Backus permission 
to “develop” the Quetico-Superior. 

The fight against road builders and 
electric power makers increased the 
public’s concern for the wilderness 
and focused attention on the third 
menace — the lumbermen. Since 
major cutting ended about 1900 they 
had been sawing shoreline timber 
from private land in the roadless 
area, creating ugly gaping gashes in 
the forest as well as a fire hazard 
for the entire wilderness. To end this 
double menace Congress in 1930 
passed the Shipstead-Newton-Nolan 

(See 40 YEARS’ WAR page 52) 
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[ IS MIDNIGHT in a_ fashionable 
Chicago suburb. Rain slashes 
the windows of a large, 
handsome house. Inside, a slender 
girl of twelve is relaxing on the 
library couch. She has just re- 
turned from a successful violin re- 
cital. It has been a trying evening, 
for it was her first performance in 
public. Moreover, she had forgotten 
her music, been frightened that she 
would not be able to play the piece 
through without an error. Neverthe- 
under a terrific tension, she 
had walked out on the stage, played 
her piece perfectly. So now, she is 
exultant—Mother and Daddy were 
so proud of her. 

Suddenly a terrific pain shoots 
through her head. She faints. When 
she comes to, she is on the floor, her 
family frightened and hovering over 
her. The doctor is there, trying to be 
consoling. But it is torture for the 
little girl to breathe. She hears the 
say in a low tone: “Mrs. 


against 


less, 


doctor 


ANONYMOUS 


Smith, your daughter has epilepsy.” 
The child raises up, cries out: “What 
is epilepsy?” Nobody answers. 

From that time on, she was se- 
cluded from all outsiders. The fam- 
ily, with considerable means and so- 
cial standing, didn’t want friends to 
know that Ruthie had _ epilepsy. 
Innocently ignorant of the sickness, 
they didn’t know how to handle their 
child-patient, whose mental and so- 
cial suffering had now begun. 

I was that little patient. 

I am now thirty-six years old, and, 
of course, still have grand mal, which 
is the worst kind of epilepsy. It is 
incurable. But, for the first time in 
my life, Iam completely happy. Not 
only have I a devoted husband plus 
a job that I like, but there is an inner 
reason: I have learned to live with 
epilepsy. If only one other grand 
mal sufferer reading this is benefited, 
is given a little more courage, I will 





feel a thousand-fold compensated for 
turning the knife in old wounds of 
humiliation and despair. Even though 
we have an affliction for which 
science has not yet found a cure, we 
can still enjoy a worthwhile exist- 
ence. And, above all, those asso- 
ciated with epileptics should learn to 
get along with and encourage rather 
than discourage them. 

My family made me feel as so 
many other families do: that I had 
something to be ashamed of. Never 
permitted to have the fun that a 
growing girl should, I got to the 
point where I was afraid to go out. 
This made me unhappy, for I am an 
active extrovert. For me to be 
cloistered from the rest of the world 
was all wrong. I wanted to do some- 
thing with my life, and I knew that 
I would not gain anything by being 
hidden out at home. 

When I was sixteen, I received an 
invitation to my first party. Thrilled, 
I dressed in my first formal of pale 
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From my dressing 
table mirror, a radiant young girl 
with flushed cheeks that matched the 
dress, and with stars in her wide- 
open dark eyes, beamed back at me. 


pink organdy. 


I rushed downstairs to show the 
family how I looked. And then my 
father called to me sternly: “Ruthie, 
I know you want to go to the party. 
But what if you should have a 
seizure there? Think how embar- 
rassing it would be for your sisters, 
for all of us. What would our friends 
think? My dear, you must stay 
home.” My spirits fell and I did 
not go to the party. 

While attending a splendid girls’ 
camp one summer and having a 
wonderful time, I had a seizure. The 
following day I was told that those 
in charge there did not want the re- 
sponsibility of an epileptic. I had to 
pack my clothes and return home. 

At the age of thirteen, I was sent 
away to boarding school, and I hated 
it. I was chaperoned every place I 
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went; it was like traveling with a 
jailor. I was deprived of a beautiful 
childhood because of my illness. 

I married when I was eighteen, 
largely to get away from home, 
where I was over-protected by my 
well-to-do family. I thought I was 
finally in a position where I had an 
opportunity to make something of 
myself. My aim in life was a pro- 
fession. And also to prove to others 
and myself that I could work despite 
epilepsy. 

But on the morning I was ready to 
go out into the world to look for a 
job, the phone rang. It was the man- 
ager of the hotel. She said, “I’m 
sorry, but I am giving you five days 
notice to move. I do not want an 
epileptic in this building. You should 
be home with your parents—any- 
where but here.” Choked up with 
tears, I never answered her. But 
that day, instead of looking for a 
position, I tramped the streets for an 
apartment. I finally found one. 

I had always wanted to be a 
dentist. Not having the college re- 
quirements, the closest alternative 
was to become a dental nurse. I 
found that standing at a dental chair 
eight hours a day was tedious; but I 
wanted to learn to be a good dental 
assistant and laboratory technician. 
And I worked in that capacity for 
five years. 

One evening, while I was cleaning 
the operating room after office hours, 
my doctor-employer came to me and 
said, “Nurse, I have something I 
want to discuss with you. A relative 
of yours told me you have epilepsy. 
Therefore, although you have never 
had a seizure here, I can’t afford to 
have you assisting at the chair. What 
would my patients think if they saw 
you ill? It would frighten them. 
You may stay for two weeks; or 
leave now, and I will give you two 
weeks pay in advance.” 

Once more, fighting back the tears, 
I said, “I will leave now.” 

Luckily, I got another position in 
two days. I think God Himself must 
watch over His epileptic children. 
Certainly, I never lost faith in Him 
nor myself. There is still one thing 
that no war has shaken, no economic 
confusion can ever destroy, and that 
is your faith in yourself. Believe 


you mean something. Believe 
have a definite individual place in 
this world. 

We set our own price tags in life, 
and are what we think we are if we 
are honest with ourselves. You have 
to fight to get anywhere in this 
world, and it takes lots of will power. 
But it is such a wonderful feeling 
when you have fought and won. 

The public must learn how to 
handle the epileptic. Even though I 
have been an epileptic for twenty- 
four years, when I see another epi- 
leptic have a seizure, it frightens me. 
It is bound to scare anyone, but peo- 
ple have to learn not to be afraid, 
and to help the victim when in need. 
The only thing to do if you see some- 
one have such a seizure is to prevent 
the patient’s falling. If you have a 
pencil or a spoon handy, shove it 
between the patient’s teeth to keep 
him from biting his tongue. 

Epilepsy is not contagious, but 
knowing so little about it, people 
shun epileptics. They talk freely 
about tuberculosis or cancer, but not 
about epilepsy—it is a hush-hush 
subject. 

I gave up dental assisting only be- 
cause I could not continue with 
the long hours, the tedious work, and 
keep a home. However, if I had a 
million dollars, I would still do part- 
time work of some kind in addition 
to my homemaking. For every 
epileptic should keep his mind fully 
occupied at all times. 

At present, I am working for one 
of the biggest universities in the 
country. I am in contact with peo- 
ple all day long. During registration, 
I interview and register as many as 
five hundred students. This takes 
patience, understanding. I like my 
present position, and I am in a happy 
atmosphere. This is a necessity to 
an epileptic. 

Because of the encountered heart- 
aches, my sympathy goes out to any- 
one who has epilepsy. And, as I 
have licked my old enemy—fear—I 
do not care who knows I have grand 
mal. I feel as though I have really 
done something with my life. 

But isn’t it too bad that we epi- 
leptics have to succeed in doing all 
this in spite of, rather than aided by, 
our families and friends? THE END 


you 


Worse than the embarrassing seizure is the 


prejudice against epileptics. 


It hangs like the 


sword of Damocles, always threatening them with 


cruel isolation, loss of friends, and prohibition 


from pleasures that other people take for granted. 
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that are worth 81200 per pair! 


Where most people store junk, Kiwanian Gordon Harris 





of Charlottesville, Virginia breeds chinchillas 


He's really got 


d Goldmine in his b 


YorpON Harris might still be an 

y amusement enterpriser if he 
hadn't letter from his 
brother-in-law. For Gordon had re- 
turned from the Army in 1946 to 
take an active interest in his half- 
ownership of a bowling alley, golf 


received a 


driving range and miniature golf 
course 
The fateful letter announced his 


in-law’s plans to set up a mink 
ranch. The idea of making a living by 
raising furbearers sounded good to 
Kiwanis Harris, so he began investi- 
gating and soon learned about chin- 


chillas—the fabulous little animals 


By H. HARDY PERRITT 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Charlottesville, 
Virginia 


whose exquisite fur and extreme 
rarity make them worth more than 
their weight in gold—literally. In the 
relatively open field of chinchilla 
raising there was little competition, 
big prices and trivial maintenance 
costs. For almost a year, Gordon 
talked to thirty chinchilla breeders 
from coast to coast and read about 
the valuable little rodents. This re- 


search deepened his interest and 
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convinced him that he could raise 
chinchillas. 

Another thing Kiwanian Harris 
discovered was that since Queen 
Isabella of Spain had ga-ga’d over 
the first piece of chinchilla fur 
brought to Europe from the New 


World (circa 1500 AD), chinchilla 
skins have commanded fabulous 
prices on the world market. The 


prices have been so exclusive, in 
fact, that only about twenty-five 
chinchilla coats are in existence to- 
day—each worth from $25,000 to 
$75,000! (About five have been 
assembled from ranch-grown pelts. 
The latest, sold to Rita Hayworth’s 
husband for $75,000, contains 231 
skins. ) 

Gordon’s research turned up an- 
other interesting fact: Because chin- 
chillas are native to the austere 
mountains of Peru and Chile, their 
diet consists of inexpensive vege- 
tables. And the cool temperatures of 
their native habitat could be approx- 
imated in Gordon’s basement. Thus, 
the chinchilla seemed an_ ideal 
money-maker—inexpensive to feed 
and demand at 





house, always in 
regal prices. The original investment 
was also king-sized. Breeding ani- 
mals sell for $1200 to $1600 a pair, 
and to raise this kind of money, 
Gordon sold his part of the amuse- 
ment business. He bought ten pairs 


Gordon and his wife have found 

that chinchillas are clean and interesting 
pets as well as good moneymakers. At 
the left, a pair of adult chinchillas 
investigate the Harris mantle. 
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Here is a corner of Gordon Harris’ chinchilla-filled basement. 


The animals are easy to keep because they thrive in simple cages and do 


not require expensive food. Chinchillas are native to the Andes 


Mountains, so they enjoy cool basement temperatures. 


a chinchillas, which were flown to 


Richmond from the West Coast. 

“IT met the plane with each de- 
livery,” recalls Gordon. “Rail trans- 
portation would have been too ex- 
hausting and probably fatal.” 

With a herd of twenty animals, 
Gordon settled into a delicate busi- 
ness that was unknown before a man 
named Chapman took a big gamble 
back in 1923. 

Seven years before, Peru and 
Chile had placed a ban on export of 
chinchilla skins because several cen- 
turies of ruthless hunting had almost 
exterminated the rodents. Chapman 
decided to beat the ban by bringing 
some live chinchillas to the United 
States. He did, but the sensitive ani- 
mals died from their inability to ad- 
just to lower altitudes. Undaunted, 
Chapman went back to South Amer- 
ica, where he again caught some live 
chinchillas. On this attempt he 
acclimatized them gradually, bring- 
ing them down the mountains a few 
hundred feet at a time. On the voy- 
age back to California, Chapman 
nursed his prizes with ice packs and 
hot water bottles. Eleven survived 
and became the distant relatives of 
the 40,000 domestic chinchillas alive 
today, including those owned by 
Kiwanian Harris. 

The animals in Gordon’s basement 
live comfortably in simple three by 
two and one-half by two foot cages. 
In each, Gordon keeps a nest box 
about one cubic foot in size. The 
chinchillas stay in these cozy nests 
during the day and scamper around 
at night. Young are born throughout 
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the year, and most litters contain 
from one to three babies which open 
their eyes and crawl around the cage 
an hour after birth. They are born 
full-furred. Both male and female 
are fine parents—the male often 
helps dry the first baby while others 
are being born. Another chinchilla 
peculiarity is that they prefer to 
bathe in dust, which Gordon keeps 
in each cage. 

If chinchillas weren’t so expensive, 
Gordon thinks they would make fine 
pets. Each animal has a distinct per- 
sonality, is extremely curious and 
docile. In addition, chinchillas have 
very clean habits. The extreme 
thickness of their fur, which also 
makes them valuable, repels vermin. 
Most other animals grow one hair 
from each pore, but chinchillas have 
about eight per follicle. The result is 
density and silkiness. Chinchilla fur 
is light slate gray on the outside, 
shading down to darker color closer 
to the roots; an imperceptible breeze 
reveals all shades of gray. Because 
chinchilla pelts are very light, a 
chinchilla-skin coat weighs less than 
a cloth one of comparable size. 

Chinchillas are now raised only 
for breeding purposes, since a live 
animal is worth several times more 
than a skin. But Gordon, like others 
in the industry, looks forward to the 
time when pelts will be marketed 
regularly. Taking skins from culls 
or dead animals—the present prac- 
tice—yields lower grade fur than 
could be obtained if the best animals 
were killed when their fur is prime 
in cold weather. January marks the 


height of the prime time for chin- 
chillas, and so the National Chin- 
chilla Breeders of America — of 
which Gordon is a member—stage 
their annual exhibition then. 

Gordon is listed with his trade 
association as owner of the Monti- 
cello Chinchilla Farm, and NCBA 
has issued him an exclusive brand. 
Shaped like the outline of Jefferson’s 
Monticello homesite (seen on the 
back of newer nickels), the brand is 
put on one ear of each Harris chin- 
chilla. Year of birth and registered 
litter number are marked on the 
other. Gordon’s animals are listed 
with NCBA, which furnishes buyers 
with the pedigree of each chinchilla 
sold. 

Opinions differ on the best diet for 
chinchillas, but Kiwanian Harris 
keeps his healthy with prepared pel- 
lets of alfalfa leaves and roughage. 
These are supplemented with cereal 
products—wheat germ, barley, oats, 
hay and greens. This diet costs Gor- 
don only about three dollars per 
animal per year. This low mainte- 
nance cost, plus the animals’ great 
value, makes them fine investments. 
And in these days of meager interest 
rates, chinchillas are also attractive 
investments because they usually 
double their number each year—if 
given good care. That’s fine business 
at $1200 per pair! In a few years, the 
animals multiply themselves into a 
full time business. Gordon started 
with twenty and now has seventy- 
five. 

That’s how Gordon’s business has 
grown. The productivity of his chin- 
chillas has enabled him to buy a 
ranch site in the Monticello Moun- 
tains, half a mile from Jefferson’s 
home (hence the NCBA brand). 
Kiwanian Harris is going to build on 
his land next spring. The road to 
Monticello goes right past Gordon’s 
future ranch site. So if you are plan- 
ning a visit to Jefferson’s home, stop 
in to meet the man whose gold mine 
outgrew his basement. THE END 

















] WON’T EAT anchovies. Now and then I go to a dinner 

party at which my hostess has anchovies as an hors 
d’oeuvre, and I have to make some kind of excuse for 
not taking them. 

I think it is a throwback to my boyhood days. I have 
always been a fisherman. When I was a small boy, I 
fished for perch with a long cane pole and used angle 
worms for bait. An anchovy looks too much like an 
angle worm. I have never tasted an angle worm, but an 
anchovy looks exactly like I imagine an angle worm 
would taste. 

When i outgrew long cane poles and angle worms, 
I graduated to a light bamboo rod, a silk line and a 
gaudy wooden minnow. Today the biggest thrill life 
has to offer me is an opportunity to cast that plug along- 
side a lily pad, twitch it in a manner I fondly believe 
is a good imitation of a crippled minnow, and fool a 
black bass into making a mad rush for it. 

I was in that Hollywood which is in Florida. With 
Jules Brazil and Hydie Burt I went bass fishing in one 
of the big canals which drain Lake Okeechobee into the 
Atlantic. Hydie has built supports on the front and 
rear bumpers of his Austin, and on these supports has 
made two cradles which hold his sponson canoe over the 
top of the little car. With this outfit and an outboard 
motor, we drove farther back into the Everglades than 
anything except a goat or an Austin could go. Then 
we launched the canoe and putt-putted up the canal, 
casting toward the banks where the big bass lie. 

Twenty-five miles back into the Everglades, we came 
on a lone trapper camped alongside the canal. He had 
only a smal] tent and the crudest possible camp equip- 
ment, and his row boat was fastened to the bank. An 
even dozen raccoons were hung on the nearby bushes, 
“skinning them out,” as he expressed it. 

We stopped for a chat with him, being interested in 
this trapper in what is now the last frontier of the United 
States, the unexplored Everglades. I complimented him 
on his catch of raccoons and he replied, “Coons ain’t 
what I trap for. Otter is what I trap for, and coons is 
what I ketch.” 

I couldn’t help but think how much alike life is every- 
where. Back there in the heart of the Everglades 
among the alligators, the birds and the Seminoles, life 
was just the same as it is in the heart of the big cities 
all over the continent. We strive for one thing and 
attain another. We work for results and consequences 
are what we get. 

Our great objectives in Kiwanis are like the mythical 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, receding ever as 
we advance, luring us on and on. In our pursuit, how- 
ever, we find a happiness we would never know if we 
found the gold. 
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‘“eoons Is 
what we catch” 


Reprinted from the April, 1935 issue 


e Fulkerson 


The painter paints on feverishly for a lifetime, always 
producing something less than the masterpiece he hopes 
to produce some day, but he learns and he earns as he 
strives, and he puts in a happy life of effort. 

Year after year the musician dreams and records in 
musical notes his dreams. He produces harmony, but 
never fully expresses in sound the beautiful songs which 
are in his heart. Yet he strives on, eternally hoping 
that some day he will produce the great symphony. 

Kiwanis, too, strives for accomplishments no less 
beautiful than those of the artist, no less harmonious 
than those of the musician, and no less idealistic than 
those of the poet. Kiwanis dreams of a world in which 
there will be no underprivileged or crippled children; 
of a civilization in which every citizen will realize his 
duty and perform it to the best interest of the state; of 
a land where the city man and the farmer will under- 
stand each other and, understanding, help solve each 
other’s problems; of a continent where every boy and 
girl will have the opportunity to select and elect his 
life’s work, to the end that he may find his happiness in 
his solution of the eternal bread and butter problems; of 
a civilization in which boys and girls will have a fair 
chance to grow up clean and strong, and in which right 
thinking and right acting citizens will work to make the 
next generation a better generation. 

These are our ambitions. These are the Kiwanis 
objectives. Will we ever attain them? Certainly not. 
These are the otters we trap for, but just think of the 
coons we catch! 

Because of Kiwanis, thousands of little children have 
thrown away their braces and crutches, have stopped 
dragging club feet and have straightened up crooked 
little backs so God’s sunshine can light up their happy 
faces. Some coons, eh? 

Because of Kiwanis, hundreds of citizens have realized 
the responsibility of their citizenship and have gone to 
the polls, with resultant better civic government, tax 
gathering and tax disbursement. More coons! 

Through Kiwanis, farmers and city dwellers have got 
together in big meetings and discussed their problems, 
to the end of a better understanding, better marketing 
facilities and better feeling between the two. These 
coons were well worth catching! 

Through Kiwanis, vocational guidance has kept many 
square pegs out of round holes, and boys and girls have 
had help in learning to spend their leisure, to the end 
that there is a greater percentage of fine youths growing 
into happier manhood and womanhood. 

Let us go on trapping for otters. Maybe some day we 
will catch one, but in the meanwhile, aren’t the coons 
we are skinning out worthy of every dollar and every 
hour put into Kiwanis by every member? THE END 
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UP TULL NOW... 





1915—AN ADVENTURE—1920 











191 Kiwanis began to take form toward the close of 
1914 when Allen S. Brown, a national organizer, 
and Joseph G. Prance, a businessman of Detroit, 

formed a business and professional men’s club, officially 
organized on January 21, 1915. The name “Kiwanis” was 
adopted from an Indian derivation, “Kee-wanis,” with 
change of spelling but the same pronunciation. The Ki- 
wanis Club of Cleveland was organized October 18, 1915. 


191 Fifteen of the twenty clubs in Kiwanis sent rep- 
resentatives to the first convention in Cleveland 
where George F. Hixson, of Rochester, New York, 
was elected president. “The Kiwanis Club” was the name 
selected. Kiwanis became international when the first club 
in Canada was organized at Hamilton, Ontario on Novem- 
ber 1, 1916. The slogan—“Service Brings Its Own Reward” 
was adopted and led to the Kiwanis creed. 


191 The second International convention was held in 
Detroit. The first official emblem was adopted— 
the letter “K” surrounded by the words, “Kiwanis 

Club” with a double circle. The number of clubs was fifty- 

five with 5700 members. George F. Hixson presided and 

was re-elected president. 

191 The convention at Providence, Rhode Island in- 
dicated the growing strength of Kiwanis. Ninety- 
five clubs, with a membership of 10,000, were well 

represented at Providence where Perry S. Patterson, of 

Chicago, was elected president. Roe Fulkerson became 

editor of the official magazine, The Hornet, later becom- 

ing The Torch and subsequently The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. O. Sam Cummings was selected secretary, with 

International headquarters established in Chicago. A new 

theme was advanced, “The Kiwanis Working Ideal—A 

Challenge to Civic, National, and International Affairs.” 

The State of Michigan became the first organized district. 


1919 Henry J. Elliott, of Montreal, Quebec, was elected 

president at the convention at Birmingham, Ala- 

bama. Clubs numbered 138, with 15,500 members. 

Kiwanis became devoted to the ideals of peace and good 

will, commercial prosperity for universal good. The con- 

vention delegates raised $17,500, a contract price accepted 
by Mr. Brown, and Kiwanis bought itself. 


192 “Kiwanis had arrived.” A new period of exten- 
sion brought up the total of 267 clubs, with 28,500 
members. The convention at Portland, Oregon 

named J. Mercer Barnett, of Birmingham, Alabama, as 
president and accepted Roe Fulkerson’s “We Build” as the 
Kiwanis motto. District organization plans became general. 
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Here is a comprehensive, year by year 
chronology of the dates, events, achievements 
and progressive changes in objectives 

that have made Kiwanis history since the 


first club was founded. 





1921—EXPANSION—1925 











192 The convention at Cleveland, Ohio reported 532 
clubs with 49,970 members. Fred. C. W. Parker 
was presented as the new International secretary 
and Harry E. Karr, of Baltimore, Maryland, was elected 
to the presidency. A major activity to create a definite 
coalition between city men and farmers was accepted. 
Plans were developed for the creation of an International 
Council, later developing into a successful training school 
for district officers and an important legislative and busi- 
ness organization between conventions. The first joint 
meeting of the International Board and district governors 
was held in 1921. Kiwanis created observance of “United 
States—Canada Day” becoming an annual event. There 
were now twenty-eight district organizations with eighty- 
four lieutenant governors. 


192 First Canadian convention held at Toronto elect- 

ed George H. Ross, of Toronto, Ontario, as presi- 

dent. New objective—‘“Service to Underprivi- 

leged Children” —caught the imagination of the clubs. 

Increase to 802 clubs and 68,101 members. Urban-rural 

relations became a challenge, plus a plan of coordinating 
with Chambers of Commerce and other civic groups. 

192 Convention held at Atlanta, Georgia elected Ed- 
mund F. Arras, of Columbus, Ohio, as president. 
Through a new club building program, with a 

trained staff of field representatives, Kiwanis increased 

to 1043 clubs and 78,961 members. Club number 1000 was 
completed at Wyandotte, Michigan. Plans started for the 

Kiwanis Memorial to President Harding erected at Van- 

couver, British Columbia. The Vancouver club now main- 

tains the Memorial grounds. The first International Council 
was held in Chicago. 

192 The constitutional convention was held at Den- 
ver, Colorado where Victor M. Johnson, of 
Rockford, Illinois was elected president. Name 

changed from “Kiwanis Club International” to “Kiwanis 

International.” The Objects of Kiwanis were adopted. 

Kiwanis embraced 1245 clubs and 89,695 members. 


192 The tenth International convention was held at 
Saint Paul, Minnesota and named John H. Moss, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, as president. The In- 
ternational Council became a reality as a result of the 
new constitution and bylaws, convening in Chicago in 
October or November each year and during the Interna- 
tional convention. Kiwanis membership, 94,422 in 1382 
clubs. Organization of the first Key Club at Sacramento, 
California. 











1926—OBJECTIVES—1930 


1926 Ralph A. Amerman, of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
was elected president at the second Canadian 
convention held at Montreal, Quebec with the 

rgest registration up to this time—5248, representing 1546 
ibs and 99,786 members. The term “objectives” was first 


ed to define the specific fields of club service. These 











ncluded: citizenship, service to underprivileged, busines 
and professional standards, vocational guidance and place- 
ment, ete. Kiwanis developed a larger participation of 
in a more aggressive public affairs program. 


club 
192 The convention was at Memphis, Tennessee 
where Henry C. Heinz, of Atlanta, Georgia, was 
elected to the presidency. For the first time the 
membership exceeded 100,000, actually, 100,849. The num- 
ber of clubs increased to 1638. A definite start was made 
in the development of a popular vocational guidance pro- 
gram. Among the other achievements of this year were 
cooperation in plans for Canada’s Diamond Jubilee and 
participation in a Canadian Citizenship Program 


19? Seattle, Washington was host to the conven- 
tion, with more than 4500 registered delegates 
and visitor Membership now reached 102,644 

in 1731 clubs. At this convention O. Samuel Cummings, 
of Dallas, Texas, was elected president. A comprehensive 
plan of leadership training was planned by Mr. Cum- 
mings, destined to become one of the basic bulwarks of 
Kiwanis administration, involving the training of district 
governors, lieutenant governors and club officers. The ac- 
complishments of the year included aggressive promotion 
of Kiwanis education, stabilizing thé membership, inten- 
ve application of the Objects and objectives of Kiwanis. 


i 
1929 Horace W. McDavid, of Decatur, Illinois, was 

elected to the presidency at the Milwaukee, Wis- 

consin convention which had a registration of 
4500 and a peak membership of 103,283 in 1812 clubs. The 
onrush of the depression had not yet affected the size or 
influence of Kiwanis. There was a merger between Field 
Service and Special Service to established clubs, seven 
field men aiding in meeting new problems due to the 
economic trends, but the loss of clubs was fractional. 


193 Convention was in Atlantic City, New Jersey 
where Raymond M. Crossman, of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, was elected president. Clubs increased 
to 1876, but the membership showed the impact of the 
depression which was now of alarming proportions, there 
being reduction of a few hundred members, reducing the 
total to 102,811. A new emphasis was placed upon the 
value of Kiwanis as a vitalizing force in community, na- 
tional, and international life. However, Kiwanis continued 
to prosper and gain prestige. 





1931—ACTIVITIES—1935 











1931 Despite economic conditions, there was a loss of 
only one club at the time of the convention held 
at Miami, Florida although there was a loss of 
approximately 5000 in membership. William O. Harris be- 
came president at this convention. Confronted with real 
financial problems, sufficiently potent to disrupt many 
similar organizations, the growing depression acted as a 
tonic for Kiwanis resulting in a rebirth of Kiwanis ideals 
reflected in the work for boys and girls through adequate 
educational facilities. In facing the national depression, 
Kiwanis strengthened itself by stressing the importance of 
membership, morale, money, and methods. Clubs promoted 
adult education and employment stabilization. 


193 Detroit, Michigan was host to its second Inter- 
national convention, with the slogan—‘Back to 
the Birthplace—Forward in Kiwanis.” The eco- 

nomic situation was still tense, indicated by a further 
reduction in membership, now 88,179, but the number of 


clubs increased to 1884. Carl E. Endicott, of Huntington, 
Indiana, received the presidency at this convention. A 
militant citizenship program became an attribute of Ki- 
wanis. Four special objectives were undertaken: 1. Un- 
employment relief; 2. Employment stabilization; 3. Main- 
tenance of adequate educational facilities; 4. Better busi- 


ness methods applied in government 


1933 The convention at Los Angeles, California saw 
Kiwanis at its lowest ebb of the depression years, 

79,589 in 1874 clubs. Joshua L. Johns, of Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, was named president. The “lean” years 
failed to discourage the devoted leaders and a well- 
directed membership increase was the reward during the 
following months, nearly 5000 members being added. The 
2000th club was completed in Ilion, New York. The pub- 
lication of a new text book—‘“Outline of Citizenship’— 
authored by Joshua L. Johns, was given wide circulation. 
The Toronto, Ontario club received a legacy from 
Kiwanian Theodore P. Loblaw, providing more than a 
million dollars in a trust for work among boys and girls 
in Toronto. (The fund has now grown to more than two 
million dollars, thus a Kiwanis club has become the rich- 
est endowed service organization in the world.) 

193 Dr. William J. Carrington, of Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, was elected to the presidency at the In- 
ternational convention held at Toronto, Ontario. 

Membership increased by over 4000, but there was one 
club less. This administrative year presented a “new day 
of hope” evident in the improved economic trends and 
the optimism of the International president, who told the 
Council: “The darkness of discouragement which carpeted 
the continent is being pushed back. The dark clouds of 
doubt are scurrying away. There is a stimulating fresh- 
ness in the air. The old missionary spirit is abroad in the 
land. Pressing problems of finance are being solved. Mem- 
bership is increasing by leaps and bounds. The Kiwanis 
world is again astir.” 

193 The convention at San Antonio, Texas where 
Harper Gatton, of Madisonville, Kentucky, was 
elected to the presidency, indicated membership 

progress, although new club building was still retarded. 

The membership was 86,326. Exceptional evidence indi- 

cated how splendidly Kiwanis weathered the economic 

storm and was already making new progress. A special 
objective for Kiwanis was promoted—‘Support of 

Churches in Their Spiritual Aims” — immediately be- 

coming popular, presenting a real challenge which was 

destined to become an effective activity through the fol- 
lowing years. Peace markers at Saint Stephen, New 

Brunswick and Port Huron, Michigan were dedicated 

this year, advancing the friendly relations between our 

two countries. (At the present time there are twenty-four 
markers located at strategic ports of entry.) 





1936— MILITANT CITIZENSHIP—1940 











193 Washington, D. C. was host to the twentieth In- 
ternational convention. Here A. Copeland Callen, 
Urbana, Illinois, was elected president. Clubs 
now numbered 1900 with 90,547 members. Open forums 
for the discussion of public questions related to govern- 
mental and other activities proved successful. The year 
recorded increased activities in community service, an 
enlarged and improved magazine, better and larger con- 
ventions, and an expanded use of the objectives. 


193 Indianapolis, Indiana was host to the convention. 
The presidential election was awarded to F. Traf- 
ford Taylor, of St. Boniface, Manitoba. 1931 clubs 
reported a membership of 96,896, and more than 4000 
attended the convention. Kiwanis was sustaining its up- 
yard progress. The theme for the administrative year 
was—"Kiwanis Builds Better Communities”—and upwards 
of 30,000 activities were sponsored by clubs. Preliminary 
plans were made for “The Kiwanis Foundation,” its pur- 
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pose to hold in trust gifts made by Kiwanians and others, 
guaranteed and administered in the promotion of chari- 
table, religious or educational enterprises. 


193 More than 4000 registered at the International 
convention at San Francisco where H. G. Hat- 
field, of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, was elected 
president. The number of clubs advanced to 1995, with a 
membership of 101,000. International Good Will was the 
administrative theme, timely because it welded together 
the organization when world discord and strife were ram- 
pant. Canadian clubs were challenged by Canada’s threat- 
ened entrance into World War II. Kiwanis continued its 
growth increasing its membership by more than 4000 
members. “Service is Achievement” was the theme, and 
there was an increase of seventeen per cent in club activi- 
ties. Key Clubs became quite extensive. The first Key Club 
district was formed in Florida, with sixty-five clubs. 


193 The International convention was held in Boston, 
Massachusetts and Bennett O. Knudson, of Al- 
bert Lea, Minnesota, was elected to the presi- 
dency. Further advance in membership to 104,869, the 
largest membership to date. Clubs numbered 2030. “Citi- 
zenship Responsibility—The Price of Liberty”’—was the 
administrative theme. The onrush of World War II was 
clearly indicated. Canada was already doing yeoman serv- 
ice. Plans were promoted in order to be prepared for war 
emergencies. 


194 Minneapolis, Minnesota was host to the Inter- 
national convention. Mark A. Smith, of Thomas- 
ton, Georgia, was elected president. Kiwanis 
continued the administrative theme—‘“Citizenship Re- 
sponsibility—The Price of Liberty’—to which challenge 
109,856 Kiwanians in 2099 clubs readily responded. This 
was the Twenty-fifth Anniversary year and Kiwanis was 
“On the March.” Fever heat of interest was quickly de- 
veloping with the progress of war spirit throughout the 
world. Canadian Kiwanis clubs were particularly sensitive 
to the growing seriousness of their situation. 
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194 Atlanta, Georgia was again selected as host to 
the International convention. Here Charles S. 
Donley, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was elected 
president. Growing concern regarding international affairs 
and the possibility of the United States entering the war 
stimulated alertness on the part of all Kiwanians, ever 
ready to assume their citizenship obligations. “Safeguard 
Democracy by Individual Service” served as a challenge 
for the maintenance of United States-Canada solidarity, 
with many Americans rendering military service in the 
Canadian Armed Forces. Within a few minutes of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, Kiwanis promised the President 
of the United States a full measure of cooperation by 
pledging support of the government, proceeding to lay 
plans for the most effective war work ever undertaken 
by Kiwanis. The Kiwanis clubs now numbered 2159 with 
113,443 members at the time of the Atlanta convention. 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker resigned and 
became Secretary Emeritus, which position he held until 
his death in 1945, 


194 Fred G. McAlister, of London, Ontario, was elect- 
ed to the presidency at the International con- 
vention held in Cleveland, Ohio having a regis- 

tration of 5724, the largest attendance thus far recorded. 
Clubs numbered 2180, and the membership 113,052. Adop- 
tion of a new type of publication related to “Applied 
Service” in connection with the Objects, objectives, and 
action programs of International committees in the form 
of International Committee Monographs. World War II 
was now a reality for the United States and Canada and 
Kiwanians responded to the challenge of “Morale Building 
For the War Effort.” Kiwanis service included salvage 
and bond raising campaigns, canteens for service men, 
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food production, etc. Kiwanis clubs collected scrap rub- 
ber on the basis of twenty-five tons per club. Two hundred 
thousand Victory Gardens were sponsored by Kiwanis 
clubs. Many other activities were successfully handled 
but space does not allow mention. O. E. “Pete” Peterson, 
convention manager, became International secretary. 

194 The full effect of the war was felt with the dis- 
location in civil economy. The first half of 1943 
indicated the value of the leadership of Kiwanis 

in directing its service work in both Canada and the 

United States in close alignment with patriotic obligations 

under wartime conditions. By June, it was impossible to 

hold an International convention, but a Council Meeting 
was held in Chicago where Donald B. Rice, of Oakland, 

California, was elected president. The 1943 slogan—“‘Vic- 

tory! By United Effort, By Individual Service’”—served 

as an additional incentive for increased Kiwanis wartime 
activities. Farm mobilization programs were sponsored by 
clubs, civil defense activities undertaken by Kiwanis 
members, an average of twenty-nine per club serving as 
air raid wardens, airplane spotters, besides rendering 
other types of protective service. Increased participation in 

Victory Gardens. Selling an average of $74,450 per club 

in bond drives. Kiwanis received a citation from the United 

States War Production Board for service contributed to 

the National Salvage Program Plans proposed by the 

Dallas Kiwanis club for the International promotion of the 

campaign to “Keep America American” proved to be an 

outstanding project of patriotic proportions, citing the 
values of individual enterprise. 

194 Ben Dean, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, was elect- 
ed president at a restricted convention held in 
Chicago. Under the spur of war service Kiwanis 

membership reached an all-time high of 132,005 in 2218 

clubs. Kiwanis strength identified itself as the exponent 

of private enterprise and personal freedom. “All Out For 

Victory” became the administrative theme for action. 

This was a year of real advancement, both in clubs and 

membership. While approximating an average of one Ki- 

wanian for every one thousand persons in the United 

States and Canada, Kiwanis continued to exert an influ- 

ence of good out of all proportions to its members, For 

the more than three years since Pear! Harbor, Kiwanis 
showed a greater growth than in the ten years preceding. 

During this year $6,353,918.52 raised for Community Funds. 

Sponsored farmer meetings were held with 89,375 farm- 

ers in attendance. 68,453 Victory Gardens were planted. 

12,143 Kiwanians engaged in postwar service. 

194 This was the thirtieth year of Kiwanis progress. 
No International convention held due to war con- 
ditions but an enlarged Council Meeting convened 

in Chicago, and Hamilton Holt, of Macon, Georgia, was 

elected to the presidency. The International theme: “Win 
the War—Build for Peace.” Membership in June num- 
bered 147,607 in 2289 clubs. Kiwanis was officially repre- 
sented in the preliminary planning at the San Francisco 

Conference, related to the UN organization. Key Clubs 

held their annual convention (wartime conference) at 

Lakeland, Florida adopting a new constitution. Ninety-five 

clubs now constituted Key Club International. Kiwanis 

Legion of Honor established in recognition of Kiwanians 

having achieved twenty-five or more years of membership. 

For the first time every active Kiwanis club filed an annual 

achievement report. $5,510,831 raised for home-front ac- 

tivities. $743,210,051 raised in war bonds. 61,464,000 pounds 
of used clothing collected. 97,997 veterans aided in guid- 
ance bureaus. 
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194 In 1946 International convention held at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey elected J. N. Emerson, of Pull- 
man, Washington, to the presidency. First full 

time convention following the war, with 9346 registrations. 
Kiwanis rededicated itself to the causes of world peace, 
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enhancement of all services to youth and the creation of 
opportunity and prosperity at home and abroad. The or- 
ganization’s Theme was: “Build for Peace—Unity—Oppor- 
tunity.” The total membership at convention time was 
162,331, representative of 2417 clubs. New clubs were in 
excess of 200 during the year. Four new clubs were or- 
ganized in the Alaska-Yukon Territories. The Service 
Flag at the General Office indicates 15,047 Kiwanians 
erved in World War II, 229 making the supreme sacrifice. 
Key Club International held its convention in New Or- 
leans, Louisiana there being 147 clubs in the organization. 
Publication of “The History of Kiwanis,” a revision and 
enlargement of “We Build—The Story of Kiwanis.” 11,853 
Kiwanians participated in postwar service. 39,002 Kiwani- 
ans served on hospital and other boards. 28,592 workers 
secured for harvesting crops. $32,682,756 worth of war 
bonds and stamps sold. $2,749,159 raised for home-front 
activities, other than youth services. $2,472,071 contrib- 
uted to youth projects. 





194 Administrative theme: “Build for Peace—Patri- 
otism—Opportunity.” In the midst of a great 
administrative year all Kiwanis was shocked 
when, on June 12, President J. N. Emerson passed away. 
Past President Hamilton Holt, upon vote of the Interna- 
tional Board, assumed the presidency and had charge of 
the 1947 convention. There were now 178,331 Kiwanians 
in 2636 clubs. 9114 delegates and visitors were registered. 
Charles W. Armstrong, M.D., of Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, was elected president. Three new clubs were or- 
ganized in the Hawaiian Islands—Honolulu, Maui and 
Hilo. Key Club International held its fourth convention in 
Macon, Georgia representative of 289 Key Clubs. 3424 
Junior Farmers activities sponsored. 1849 soil conservation 
projects. 21,819 veterans assisted in re-employment. 2537 
physically handicapped employed. $6,655,605 raised for 
Community Chests. $638,425 Infantile Paralysis funds 
raised. 13,201 veterans assisted in housing problems. 71,590 
children provided religious education in schools, camps, 
etc. 645,242 boys and girls aided in recreation centers. 
116,193 children treated in clinics. 18,386 children given 
educational assistance. 


194 J. Belmont Mosser, of St. Marys, Pennsylvania, 
was elected president at the International con- 
vention held in Los Angeles, California with a 
record registration of 11,486. The administrative theme: 
“Citizenship Responsibility—The Price of Freedom.” Ki- 
wanis generously participated in many government pro- 
grams, such as UNESCO, UNRRA, sale of Savings Bonds, 
etc. Key Club International, numbering 470 clubs, held its 
fifth convention at Memphis, Tennessee. A nation-wide 
literature campaign was sponsored by Kiwanis in the in- 
terest of combating movements contrary to the democratic 
way of life in America. “It’s Fun To Live In America” was 
issued monthly totaling more than 16,000,000 copies during 
the year. Kiwanis In Action during 1948 marked a sub- 
stantial increase in club activities. 182,964 farmers enter- 
tained at Kiwanis-Farmers meetings. 41,778 Kiwanians 
served on local boards. 11,197 Kiwanians were engaged in 
teaching Sunday School classes. $17,645,196 raised for com- 
munity and health campaigns. $14,299,834 worth of govern- 
ment bonds sold. 819,878 bottles of milk provided for needy 
children. 822,112 boys and girls in Kiwanis youth centers. 
265,812 boys and girls aided in vocational guidance. 


19 4 Administrative theme: “Aggressive Citizenship— 
Our Individual Responsibility.” Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, was host to the International con- 

vention for the third time. J. Hugh Jackson, of Palo Alto, 
California, was elected president at this convention. The 
registrations numbered 8818.. Kiwanis membership now 
reached 194,990 in 2982 clubs. The 3000th club completed 
at Lancaster, New Brunswick. Great sorrow prevailed in 
connection with the passing of Roe Fulkerson, editorial 
writer, January 11. Two awards presented to The Kiwanis 
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Magazine: 1. By Industrial Editors’ Association of Chicago 
for editorial excellence. 2. Art Directors Club of Chicago— 
medal award for outstanding piece of editorial art, selected 
out of 1600 entries. 

Kiwanis clubs observed first National Kids’ Day in 
November, in cooperation with the National Kids’ Day 
Foundation. “It’s Fun To Live In America” and “It’s 
Great To Be A Canadian,” reached more than 14,500,000 
copies. Kiwanis International awarded citation by Free- 
doms Foundation, Incorporated, for outstanding 
achievement in bringing about a better understanding of 
the American way of life,” in the form of a gold medal 
accompanied by check for $1500 for “It’s Fun To Live In 
America.” Publication of the new interpretive volume of 
Kiwanis in conjunction with the thirty-fifth anniversary, 
entitled, “The Widening Path.” Key Club International 
held its sixth convention in Washington, D. C. From 634 
clubs more than 2200 Key Clubbers registered. The total 
Key Club membership at the end of the year is in excess 
of 15,000 in approximately 719 clubs. A Kiwanis sponsored 
Congressional dinner was held at Washington, D. C. honor- 
ing sixty United States Senators and Congressmen, all of 
whom have rendered significant service as Kiwanians. 














As 1s common with all people to whom a recurrent date 
is of particular significance, we of Kiwanis celebrate the 
birthday of our organization during January of each 
year. A week is set apart in order that all clubs may have 
an opportunity to prepare and present appropriate pro- 
grams in observance of the anniversary of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

During the week surrounding January 21, 1950, more 
than 3,050 clubs will be serving, symbolically at least, 
the Kiwanis International birthday cake, with thirty-five 
candles on it. Nearly two hundred thousand Kiwanians 
will have the pleasure of participating in this serving. 
The cake represents the good will and unsurpassed repu- 
tation for building better communities that Kiwanis has 
earned for itself through its accomplishments during these 
past thirty-five years. 

But let us use this occasion not alone for reviewing 
the past. The great challenge in Kiwanis is the unlimited 
opportunity for continually expanding our activities for 
the betterment of our communities and our fellow men. 
The work of Kiwanis will never be completed and, by the 
same token, the true Kiwanian must constantly devote 
his personal services to the strengthening of human and 
spiritual values. 

Specifically, we must continue to serve our youth, the 
future citizens of our lands; we must work to strengthen 
and make more efficient the church, the home, and the 
school; we must emphasize to our peoples throughout our 
nations their rights and responsibilities as citizens of our 
two great nations; we must work for understanding and 
greater cooperation between management and labor, that 
our enterprise system may be strengthened; and we must, 
as good citizens, demand efficiency and economy in the 
conduct of our government, whether at the national, state 
or local level. 

We have chosen as our administrative theme for this 
Thirty-fifth Anniversary Year “Aggressive Citizenship— 
Safeguard of Freedom.” What greater challenge could face 
Kiwanians than to resolve here and now to prove, through 
an accelerated program of youth and community service, 
that economic and political freedom, individual initiative, 
and personal integrity must prevail over all sinister and 
clever proposals of those ideologies which are foreign to 
our Canadian and American way of life? In so doing, we 
will carry out the ideals upon which our organization is 
founded, and to which it is dedicated. 

J. HucH JACKSON 
International President 
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Four days of intense study prepared district governors- 


elect and new International committee chairnfen for their 


responsibilities during the 1950 administrative year. 


THE WVTERMATIOME COU: 


| gomet AFFAIRS activities to safe- 
guard our freedoms and pre- 
serve private initiative and a solidi- 
fying of effort on behalf of under- 
privileged children received the 
emphasis of the four-day Interna- 
tional Council meeting held in Chi- 
cago, October 31 to November 3, to 
lay the ground work for the 1950 
calendar year. From the experiences 
of the past International Presidents, 
the Trustees and other officers, the 
governors-elect and new Interna- 
tional committee chairmen’ were 
shown what they would face when 
they assumed office this month. On 
the basis of the wisdom acquired at 
this council, the governors returned 
to their districts and conducted dis- 
trict conferences for their lieutenant 
governors. All this occurred in time 
for the lieutenant governors to con- 
duct leadership conferences in their 
divisions for club presidents-elect 
before the first of the year. 

A new feature of the Council 
Meeting was a preview of the motion 





These council goers 


discussed the next International 





CTL 


picture, “Johnny Holiday,” to be 
sponsored in 325 “premieres” by the 
clubs of each Kiwanis division. Ki- 
wanian Jimmie Fidler, famous cru- 
sader for morality in motion pictures 
and columnist for The Kiwanis 
Magazine, addressed the council in 
behalf of National Kids’ Day which 
was co-sponsored November 19 
jointly by Kiwanis International and 
the National Kids’ Day Foundation 
of which Jimmie is president and 
founder. 

Although the purpose of the coun- 
cil is to plan the nature and scope 
of activities for the coming year, it 
actually serves also as an inspira- 
tional force in developing leadership 
in the organization. District gover- 
nors and International committee 
chairmen, who otherwise would have 
to develop a program and methods 
as they go along, are given added 
confidence by having the benefit of 
association with all their colleagues 
and the experience of many of their 
predecessors. THE END 


zg * 


convention: left, Leonard 


Usina, Governor, Florida District; John Wright, International Trustee; International 
Trustee Don Forsythe, chairman of the 1950 Board Committee on Conventions; 
International Trustee Al Buck; and James D. Carpenter, chairman of the Inter- 


national Committee on Programs and Music. 


Right, Herbert Lawton, chairman of 


the International New Club Building Committee for Canada presided as the new gover- 
nors pledged the number of clubs they would strive for during their administration. 
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International President J. Hugh 
Jackson presided over fast-moving 
included talks, 
panel discussions and forums. 


Council sessions that 
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A pleasant surprise was the visit 

of Percy Hodgson, president of Rotary 
International. After speaking, he 
struck this pose with Hugh. 
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International Committee Appoint 





Here are the men who have planned and will guide 


this year’s program at the International level. Opposite each 


committee, to the right, is the monograph cover for that committee 


and, to the right of that, the 


STANDING 


CITIZENSHIP SERVICE K 


Agriculture and Conservation 
“Build Better Communities—Conserve Natural 
Resources—Build Better Soils" 


Huspert L. CoLtiins, Topeka, Kansas, Chairman 


LEROY COLEMAN, Saguache, Colorado 
FLETCHER N. FARRINGTON, Dadeville, Alabama a = 
N. Ray CARROLL, Kissimmee, Florida — | 
CHAUNCEY WATSON, DeKalb, Illinois 


Counselor: 
Vice-President Theodore H. Fenske, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 


CITIZENSHIP SERVICE st: K; 
Public and Business Affairs for Canada & 
“There are No Minorities—Only Canadians” eos 
James G. Gass, Regina, Saskatchewan, Chairman » 
Maurice A. DeGoumols, Quebec, Quebec pee 
GEORGE McDermip, Winnipeg, Manitoba Faas 
R. IvaAN Moore, K. C., Lindsay, Ontario 
S. WALTER STEWART, Toronto, Ontario cos 
Counselor: 
Trustee John R. Linklater, Noranda, Quebec . x 
af 
ey 





CITIZENSHIP SERVICE 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims 


CITIZENSHIP SERVICE 


Public and Business Affairs for United States 
“This is Our America” ¥ 


G. Everett MILLICAN, Atlanta, Georgia, Chairman 
BEN H. HAZEN, Portland, Oregon 
CHANNING S. WALKER, Washington, D.C. é 
Maurice J. Sopp, Huntington Park, California 
Joe T. DEHMER, Jackson, Mississippi 
Counselor: 
Past President J. Belmont Mosser, St. Mary’s 
Pennsylvania 


7: 
#2 


"Kiwanis-Stewardship in Action" 





PauL G. JAMES, Des Moines, Iowa, Chairman 
WALTER V. BOWMAN, Woodward, Oklahoma 

Dr. CARL C. Koester, Batavia, New York 
RALPH WIRTH, Reedsburg, Wisconsin 

FRANK O. STAIGER, Port Huron, Michigan 





Counselor: 
Trustee Al. R. Cox, Canton, Ohio 








action program. 


COMMITTEES 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1950 


1. Emphasize the importance of agriculture to our 
nations. 2. Conserve our natural resources and wild- 
life and rebuild our soil. 3. Improve farm youth 
opportunities. 4. Cultivate a better understanding of 
the interdependence of rural and urban groups. 
5. Beautify home, farm and community. 6. Effect 
methods of safety and fire prevention. 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1950 


1. Emphasize the opportunity and responsibility of 
the individual. 2. Emphasize the responsibility of 
labor, management and capital. 3. Emphasize and 
strengthen the friendship between Canada and the 
United States. 4. Emphasize conservation and replen- 
ishment of our natural resources. 5. Emphasize 
Canadian Unity and observe Unity week in order to 
develop better understanding between Provinces. 
6. Emphasize the necessity of combating communism 
and other “isms” which undermine our Canadian way 


of life. 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1950 


1. Work for an economically sound government at 
local state and national level. 2. Work to improve all 
programs of voluntary community service. 3. Work 
to advance personal initiative, private enterprise, and 
individual freedom. 4. Work for exposure and elimi- 
nation of communism and all other “isms” which 
undermine our American way of life. 5. Work for 
higher standards in business, the professions, and 
labor-management relations. 6. Work for interna- 
tional understanding and good will. 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1950 


1. Kindle renewed interest in the Church. 2. Inspire 
effective and united effort in strengthening the 
Church. 3. Work specific plans and programs in sup- 
port of the Church. 4. Animate, vitalize and extend 
the influence of the Church. 5. Notably observe all of 
the great religious festivals of the Church. 6. Inte- 
grate all organized efforts in behalf of the Church. 
7. Stimulate personal loyalty and service to the 


Church. 
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YOUTH SERVICE 


Boys and Girls Work 
“Youth, Our Greatest Natural Resource” 
JACKSON A. RANEY, Indianapolis, Indiana, Chair- 
man 
ARCHIE K. ADAMS, Butte, Montana 
WARREN W. MASLEN, White Plains, New York 
HARVEY A. OWEN, Fremont, Nebraska 
M. J. ANDERSON, Bay City, Michigan 
Counselor: 
Trustee Claude B. Hellmann, Baltimore, Maryland 


YOUTH SERVICE 


Key Clubs 
“Retain Your Youth—Sponsor A Key Club” 
ERNEST L. BERTRAM, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
Chairman 
WILLIAM A. DunuLaP, Sherman Oaks, California 
Otis H. WEAVER, Griffin, Georgia 
J. TEMPLE FRAKER, Knoxville, Tennessee 
ROBERT W. GRUESSER, Columbus, Ohio 
Counselor: 
Trustee John R. Wright, Lakeland, Florida 


YOUTH SERVICE 


Underprivileged Child 

“Service to the Underprivileged— 

the Heart of Kiwanis" 
Ropert W. SEYMOUR, New Orleans, Louisiana, 

Chairman 

CHARLES R. OLMSTEAD, Seattle, Washington 
ARTHUR S. MYKLEBUST, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
HaroLtp M. DooLen, Billings, Montana 
CHALMER F. Lutz, Cleveland, Ohio 
Counselor: 
Trustee Larue F. Smith, Niagara Falls, New York 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


Achievement Reports 
"Your Achievement Report—A Yardstick of Value 
to Your Community" 
ALBERT J. TULLY, Mobile, Alabama, Chairman 
FRANK C. HARMON, La Jolla, California 
CHARLES F. BLock, Union City, New Jersey 
E. L. Brewton, Orlando, Florida 
EUGENE J. COLTRANE, Brevard, North Carolina 
Counselor: 
Trustee Thomas L. Husselton, Washington, D.C. 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


Attendance and Membership 
"Active Membership Insures Attendance” 


JouN C. BANKS, Grand Junction, Colorado, Chair- 
man 

WILLIAM A. Hopper, Boise, Idaho 

LAURENCE W. GAUTHIER, Montpelier, Vermont 

WILLIAM D. WHALEN, McAllen, Texas 

WALTER B. SADLER, Chicago, Illinois 

Counselor: 

Treasurer Lee F. Campbell, Middlesboro, Ken- 
tucky 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


Inter-Club Relations 
"Know, Enjoy, Be a Neighbor" 
Epson H. DEAL, Nampa, Idaho, Chairman 
STaRY GANGE, Strathmore, California 
EDWARD W. OVERMAN, LaCruces, New Mexico 
WALTER J. WILKINS, Norfolk, Virginia 
Davip M. RussELL, Elkhart, Indiana 
Counselor: 
Trustee A. E. (Al) Buck, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 
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ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1950 


1. Strengthen the home and stress its importance in 
building good citizens. 2. Utilize all possible means 
to increase the importance of spiritual and moral 
values. 3. Assist our schools to do a better job in 
teaching life adjustment. 4. Continue energetic and 
positive cooperation with every worthy agency of 
vocational guidance. 5. Initiate a militant crusade 
against communism in public supported schools. 
6. Promote active safety programs in cooperation with 
school, fire and law enforcement officials. 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1950 


1. Evaluate Key Club opportunities in all secondary 
schools. 2. Stimulate our interest in Key Club activity. 
3. Cultivate school-community-Kiwanis club support in 
expanding Key Club benefits. 4. Emulate achieve- 
ments gained through Kiwanis-Key Club sponsorship. 
5. Perpetuate the development of Key Clubs. 6. Edu- 
cate youth through Key Clubs to become good citizens. 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1950 


1. Adopt at least one specific underprivileged child 
project, then raise the funds for it. 2. Provide help 
for the physically handicapped. 3. Work with existing 
agencies in all problems of juvenile delinquency. 
4. Supply food, clothing, and medical aid for needy 
children. 5. Promote assistance for special educational 
training. 6. Strengthen home and church ties. 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1950 


1. Beat the deadline—January 25, 1950—for filing 
your club’s Achievement Report. 2. Give emphasis to 
the past year’s record of community service. 3. Co- 
ordinate monthly committee and club reports with the 
preparation of your Achievement Report. 4. Famil- 
iarize every club member with your Achievement 
Report. 5. Use your Achievement Report as a chal- 
lenge to greater service. 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1950 


1. Sell Kiwanis to your community. 2. Adopt a mem- 
bership goal. 3. Work for quality membership. 4. Re- 
duce membership turnover. 5. Stress the importance 
of regular attendance. 6. Educate your members on 
attendance rules. 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1950 


1. Enlarge your horizon of friendships—visit other 
clubs. 2. Have your club visit the newer clubs. 3. Be 
certain that a real welcome awaits your visitors and 
guests. 4. Make inter-club meetings big events of the 
year. 5. Invite the officers of other Kiwanis and civic 
clubs to be your guests at gala events. 6. Hold inter- 
district and international meetings. 7. Men plus miles 
does create new and important Kiwanis friendships. 
8. Use competition—athletic, musical and otherwise 
—to spur inter-club actitvities. 9. Visits of other 
Kiwanians are good—inter-club activities are better 
—inter-club meetings of the entire membership are 
best. 








KIWANIS 


Kiwanis Education and Fellowship 
"For the Best in Fellowship and Service— 


Know Kiwanis” 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 
New Club Building—Canada 
“New Clubs—Safequard of 


HERBERT C. LAWTON, St 


(nairmar 


GEORGES H. DUREAULT, Gra 
RowertT M. Moore, Edmo 
WiLL REEDER, Vancouver, 
KENNETH P. GREENAWAY, 


New Club Building—U nited 
EVERETT k PEN HORN, 
husetts, Chairman 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


Programs and Music 


“Good Programs Stimulate Member Interest— 
Good Singing Promotes Good Fellowship” 
JAMIE D. CARPENTER, Dubuque, Iowa, Chairman 
MARTIN FE. Wist, Phoenix, 
, Atlantic 


JAMES W. CULLEN 


JACK E. Smitu, Akron, 
CHARLI I. HENRY, Madi 
( inselor 

Trustee Mearl L. Fagg, 


Charles W. 
Edmund F. 


Pennsylvania 


Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, 


Neb: aska 


O. Sam Cummings, 


Paul B. 


ginia, Chairman 


W. Donald Dubail, St. Louis, 


Missouri 


ADMINISTRATION 


‘ Pre lent Don H. Murdoch, Winnipeg, Man- 


Arizona 
City, New Jersey 


onville, Kentucky 


Billings, 


Armstrong, M.D., Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, Chairman 
Arras, Columbus, Ohio 
A. Copeland Callen, Bethlehem, 


Dallas, Texas 


SPECIAL 
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INTERNATIONAL PR 


3en Dean, Grand Rapids, Mict 

Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Harper Gatton, Madisonville, 
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George F. Hixson, 
New York 

Hamilton Holt, Macon, Georgia 

Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Mary 
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COMMITTEE ON RE 
Charles H. Hulse, Ottawa, Onta 


Raymond W. Robbins, Athens, Texas 


Mark A. Smith, Macon, Georgi 
E. B. Stahlman, Jr., Nashville, 
Tennessee 


ving through 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1950 





1. Thoroughly educate all members. 2. Recognize our 
obligation to new Kiwanians Learn Kiwanis his- 
te to make Kiwanis history. 4 Practice Kiwanis 
in every phase of club and community life. 5. Observe 
Wi : Chaeirmat the Thirty-fifth Anniversary of Kiwanis International, 
rth Caroli 
gston, N Jer 
orth D: 
West Virgir i 
Cit QO} } 1 
HERBERT N. EtricK, Dodge City, Kansas 
W. CRAIGEN THOM, Worthington, Minnesota 
ee RAYMOND A. GAUL, Reading, Pennsylvania 
Freedom Harotp H Wuite, Delmar, New York 
John, New Brunswick, Counselor: 
Trustee Don. E. Engdahl, Spokane, Washington 
nby, Quebec 
Alberta 
Rethtel’ Cnlumhia ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1950 
aT) is Ol lhivvile 
Montreal, Quebe¢ 1. Broaden Kiwanis service by building new clubs. 
2. Seek at least one community needing Kiwanis 
service. 3. Enlist the support of the civic leaders. 
1. Secure and forward the signed petition. 5. Main- 
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¥ YOU BELIEVE that all rabbits are 
mild as Milquetoast, then come to 
Bar Harbor, Maine and observe Os- 
wald, a cinnamon-colored little ras- 
cal with an anti-social record longer 
than his ears. He bares teeth and 
hurls himself at the cage bars like 
a wildcat to greet scientists interested 
in why there’s so much gangster in 
his personality. 

Bitten fingers and torn jackets at 
the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory, which has been called 
the world’s most important mammal- 
ian genetics center, attest that Os- 
wald isn’t kidding. So does a lab as- 
sistant seen sprinting to safety one 
day with a raging little rabbit in hot 
pursuit. 

Oswald happens to be an excep- 
tion. Dr. Paul Sawin, who heads rab- 
bit research at Jackson Lab, calls 
him “a little runt with a big heredity 
chip on his shoulder” and explains 
that the outlaw belongs to an odd 
strain originated years ago in cross- 
breeding experiments. The rest at 
Bar Harbor are traditionally placid 
Easter bunnies. 

Both kinds are well worth watch- 
ing. Along with emotional dogs, neu- 
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rotic mice and obstreperous goats, 
they serve as stand-ins for recogniz- 
able types of more complex human 
beings. And it’s humans that Bar 
Harbor’s pioneers in a brand-new 
science called sociobiology want to 
know more about. 

The laboratory, founded twenty 
years ago with donations from phil- 
anthropic motor magnates like Edsel 
Ford, has already scored noted suc- 
cesses in revealing causes of cancer. 
The “Genetics and Social Behavior” 
project, financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, is three years old and 
headed by Dr. J. Paul Scott, an imag- 
inative young biologist who went 
beyond controlled breeding, which is 
genetics, into the social science baili- 
wick of psychology and sociology— 
so that sociobiology itself is a sort of 
hybrid. 

It seeks to determine scientifically, 
rather than merely argue, how much 
of our personality is due to heredity, 
how much to environment. And since 
man’s great problem is war, the 
probers are especially interested in 
various kinds of aggressiveness. 

At a nearby cabin camp is a tour- 
ist couple who have come to see Bar 






By WILLIAM GILMAN 


To learn what makes 
nations and individuals 
aggressive or retiring, sensitive 
or phlegmatic, scientists are 
studying the behavior of 


laboratory animals. 


Harbor’s sights. Their two youngsters 
are hair-pulling and yowling. Mother 
weeps and father shrugs, “Fighting’s 
only human nature.” 

But Scott mistrusts easy generali- 
zations. He can cite many cases 
where fighting is a matter of habit, 
rather than a basic urge like sex or 
hunger. And habit is something that 
can be built or destroyed. In three 
days, Jackson Lab’s researchers can 
“condition” a mouse—make either 
an aggressor or pacifist of him. Not 
by speeches for or against war, but 
by creating habit patterns. 

To be sure, a mouse is a simpler 
creature than a man. But his very 
simplicity makes him ideal for re- 
search leading to better understand- 
ing of a human being’s basic makeup. 

The scientists don’t want to elimi- 
nate wholesome aggressiveness from 
human nature. Competition is neces- 
sary for survival, for winning a wife, 
security, honor and other fruits of 
ambition. But there is also an un- 
profitable kind of aggressiveness, the 
unreasoning urge to do mayhem 
upon the “stranger within the gates” 
and across the border. 

Mice have been the handiest lab 















nt o far, but it’s on dogs that 


D Clarence C. Little—Jackson 
Lab’s director and noted geneticist 
, highest hopes. Their mental 
eup is complex enough to make 
them good mirrors in which to view 
ourselve 
Glancing at some scuffling cocker 
spaniels, Dr. Little points out, “They 


live in what is equivalent to a child’s 
world.” 
150 


very 


Lab’s 


lead a 


Jackson parent dogs, 
plus pups satisfactory 
life indeed. All required of them is 
that they do what comes naturally 

and not insist on the blinds being 
drawn 

Each family in Dr. Scott’s “School 
for Dogs” has its private apartment 
where outside environment, such as 
a sharp noise that would frighten 
puppies, cannot intrude. They enjoy 
various canine comforts—a den, suc- 
culent bones, dangling chunk of auto 
tire. Scott prowls by at regular peri- 
ods to watch through a window and 
chart such items as when the young- 
sters start wagging tails, or scuffling 
to decide who is boss of the litter. 





This tiny short wave transmitter 
broadcasts the dog’s emotions from fire 
plug to monitor room, where scientists 
collect and study data on many 

kinds of canine behavior, 


So far, Scott has been using pure- 
bred pups, to reduce’ guessing 
whether a trait comes from papa or 
mama. This is preparation for watch- 
ing oddly mixed crossbreeds to see 
which inheritance factors come 
through from each parent. These are 
the invisible what-is-its called genes 
which mingle when male and female 
sex cells mate and determine what 
the offspring will be like. 

Scott has found that the pups start 
responding to environment and he- 
reditary urges when they’re about 
four weeks old. No longer helpless, 
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they begin taking their places in a 
That’s when tail wagging 
starts, and also make-believe 


society. 
rage at 


play. 
The mauling matches result, at 
seven weeks, in dominance—after 


that, one pup has only to say “Git!” 
and the other politely backs away 
from a bone. Instead of waging show- 
down battles later on, they have set- 
tled rivalries in the scuffling play of 
puppyhood—<all it athletics if you 
like, says Scott. 

Meanwhile, heredity is revealing 
itself, too. For instance, there are 
two family case histories involving 
fox terriers and beagles. 

A beagle goes his own placid way, 
hoping that some day, somehow, he’l] 
run down a rabbit. He doesn’t attack 
other dogs, although he will defend 
himself. Among themselves, Scott 


explains, beagles are all on the de- 
fensive, hence no fighting. 

But among the terriers—fuss and 
frenzy. Not only aggressive toward 
other dogs, members of this family 
sometimes went beyond decencies 
among themselves. This was partly 





spaniel. They are entirely unlike in 
both appearance and temperament; 
their pups are the results of oddly 
matched genes. Whether they will 
have eyes like mother’s is straight 
genetics. But Kabul, the Afghan, is 
a testy aristocrat and Little wants to 
know whether the pups will be snap- 
pish, too. That gets into sociobiology, 
which evaluates effects of heredity 
and environment. 

In another department, Dr. John 
L. Fuller has had to devise his own 
apparatus to learn more about an 
adult dog’s emotional processes. He 
makes use of the radio inductograph 
principle. The dog wears eight- 
ounce, portable equipment which 
works like a lie-detector It short- 
waves results of his emotions to an 
instrument panel while he’s running 
free—recording his rate of respira- 
tion and how fast beats his heart 
when he is courting, worrying about 
his next supper, or just cruising. 

A shortcut could be used with 
goats. Aggressiveness was measured 
simply by counting how often one 
shoved another without excuse. Scott 





While dogs like the animal at the left are running free, Dr. 

John L. Fuller studies their radio-reported emotions back in the monitor 
room. The crooked line on the graph paper indicates the animal’s pulse 
rate, which tells observers how Fido is reacting to stimuli 

such as food, females and alley cats. 


due to a strong allelominetic streak 
—copying what the other fellow does. 

In a litter of five, four ganged up 
on the fifth, an entirely normal male. 
When it got past name-calling and 
became mayhem, the persecuted un- 
derdog had to be removed to a litter 
of beagles. They gladly made room. 

At the breeding kennels, Director 
Little concentrates on basic genetics. 
Since dogs don’t have race conscious- 
ness, he has no trouble matchmaking. 

For instance, in one happy family, 
the father is a proud Afghan hound 
while his mate is a docile springer 


learned much from counting those 
butts. As he expected, the goats were 
a peaceful society when well fed. 
But would they fight for food when 
hungry? Not unless they were al- 
ready in the habit of fighting. Even 
then, the subordinate ones didn’t 
really battle—they merely took more 
of a beating from dominating ones. 
It’s with the mouse that the most 
spadework has been done so far. 
Ounce for ounce, this creature could 
probably beat a cat or lion. His re- 
actions are simple and therefore easy 
to understand—he’s no copycat like 
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a dog or human. And thanks to Lit- 
tle’s pioneering, the laboratory mice 
are precision instruments, with all 
members of a strain looking and 
acting alike. It was as a Harvard 
sophomore forty-one years ago that 
Little started the matings now past 
the 214th generation. That’s equiva- 
lent to a race of man bred pure since 
Noah’s Ark days. 

Unlike dogs, the mice have been 
allowed to scrap in supervised bouts. 
Take one who has never had a fight 
and put him up against an experi- 
enced battler. He gets whipped. Do it 
again and again. You produce a 
mouse with an appeasement habit. 
He'll run even when a helpless foe 
confronts him. 

But the reverse works, too. Give a 
mouse one “fixed” match after an- 
other, using easily defeated oppo- 
nents. A few such victories, and 
there is no restraining him. Now it 
is always attack—upon males, fe- 
males, infants. It is useless to mor- 
alize against his behavior—a _ habit 
has been formed. He no longer needs 
to be roused by anger, but fights like 





At Hamilton Station, cross breeding with strains 

of opposite emotional characteristics produces 
animals for psychological study. The father of this 
brood is a huffy Afghan; mother is a placid spaniel. 
This gives the pups interesting dispositions. 


a coldblooded and heartless robot. 
These experiments used inexperi- 
enced mice as starting material. The 
next step was taking those with al- 
ready formed behavior patterns and 
creating new habits. This produced 
the conclusion that it’s easier to con- 
vert a champion into a coward by 
repeated drubbings than the other 
way around, and Scott wonders if 
that is not the explanation for the 
human “quitter’—he has had too 
many defeats and too few rewards 
in early life. 
Scott’s most important contribution 
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came from trying to reconcile an 
apparent contradiction. Some mice 
he had studied did not show as much 
aggressiveness as other researchers 
found in the same strain. Checking, 
Scott discovered that he had handled 
his mice while others had not. Some- 
thing in the human touch seemed to 
calm combativeness. 

So he took two mice and stroked 
each before putting them into the 
ring. They ignored each other. He did 
this several times, thereby building 
up a habit. Then he was ready for 
the crucial test. He put them together 
without first stroking them. No fight 
—the habit had frozen solid. Inhibi- 
tion had replaced hereditary urge. 

Scott applies the implications, in 
their simplest form, to children. Get 
them to play peacefully the first time 
they meet, instead of leaving them to 
their own and possibly hostile de- 
vices. Do this several times, and from 
then on they will be unknowing 
products of a good-manners habit. 

Or take the typical case of the 
“second child.”” Among fundamental 
types of social behavior is the one 


Man’s best friend 
is now serving us 


psychologically, too. 


called et-epimeletic, the offspring’s 
call for mother care. All’s well until 
mother comes home from the hospital 
with the new baby. The first child 
becomes frightened, fearing that he’ll 
be displaced. He glowers, tries to 
knock the baby out of mother’s lap, 
is told he’s a little monster. And 
that’s the beginning of a problem 
child—with no telling what scars 
psychoanalysts will find in him years 
later. 

But if a habit was started at that 
first meeting—if it was made the 
occasion for a celebration with ice 


cream and trimmings, Scott points 
out that the combative urge would 
be overwhelmed by the pleasant ex- 
citement of “Let’s have a party.” A 
few such occasions, and the habit not 
to attack solidly blocks out the “un- 
natural” urge. 

Obviously, Jackson Lab, with its 
menagery of leaders, quitters and 
in-betweens, is recording more than 
just a collection of fascinating ani- 
mal stories. Hitler proclaimed a 
super-race, and the Soviets deify 
environment. Jackson aims at im- 
proving human understanding every- 
where by showing how we are 
influenced by both heredity and en- 
vironment. 

Heredity is something we'll go on 




















Dominance and submission are shown 
by these puppies from the same litter. 
Although they are only six weeks old, 
one demands a bone while the other 
waits meekly. Scientists are studying 
why each animal behaves as it does 
and what creates personality. 


living with as long as the normal boy 
courts the normal girl of his choice 
under a moon in June. But environ- 
ment, which creates good habits and 
bad, is something which, as “masters 
of our fate,” we can alter. Therein 
man differs from mouse. 

As the scientists see it, each of us 
is a bundle of capabilities and that’s 
why they want no part of a dictator- 
bossed system in which humans are 
counted and graded like potatoes. 
Their goal is to show the variety of 
environments which will bring out 
the best in each of us. THE END 
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eng the chief architect of com- 
4 munism aid, “Some 
force the United States to spend 


day we 


itself to destruction.” The way we 
have squandered our wealth and 
pyramided our debt during the last 
eighteen years must have gladdened 


the hearts of communists every- 
where 

candidate for the 
1932, Franklin D. 


emphasized the impor- 


Yet while a 
Presidency in 
Roosevelt 
tance of economy in government. He 
said, “Too often in recent history 
liberal governments have been 
wrecked on the rocks of loose finan- 
cial policy. We avoid this 


} .” 
danger. 


must 


The federal debt in 1932, which 
Mr. Roosevelt had asserted was 
dangerously high, was less than 


twenty billion dollars, and the an- 
nual cost of government, which he 
promised to reduce by twenty-five 
per cent, was a little over five bil- 
lion dollars—less than the cost to 
service the national debt today. 

Five years later the debt had risen 
to thirty-six and a half billion dol- 
lars or 82.5 per cent and the annual 
cost of government had increased 
more than sixty per cent. 

How can President Roosevelt's 
about-face on cost of government 
and debt be reconciled with his an- 
nounced policy of economy and debt 
reduction during the first four 
months of his first administration? 
Here, I think is the answer to that 
question. Roosevelt embraced the 
philosophy of the late Lord John 
Maynard Keynes, British economist, 
who visited the United States in 
1933 and, according to the British 
press, Keynes’ ideas “captivated 
President Roosevelt.” Those who 
are in a position to know, say that 
Roosevelt’s change in matters of 
debt and economy stemmed from 
this captivation. Since that time 
Keynes’ philosophy of “compensa- 
tory” spending—the essence of which 
seems to be that the more you spend, 
the more you have—has been prac- 
ticed by our federal government and 
it has infiltrated the states and 
municipalities. 

Keynes’ philosophy of “compensa- 
tory” spending has about bankrupt 
Britain. A similar philosophy de- 
stroyed the Roman Empire. Keynes’ 
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philosophy is advocated by the com- 
munists for our destruction 
Those Americans who are today 


Britain 


clamoring for more aid to 
and other nations at the expense of 
the sorely pressed American Tax- 
payer, might well give thought to the 
fact that since World War I our gov- 
ernment gave Britain approximately 
forty-four billion dollars. Since 
World War II we gave Britain and 
other nations thirty-three billion 
dollars. American money has kept 
socialism alive in Britain—it would 
have died on the vine without it. 

And in some instances, our grants 
have helped the communists. For 
examples, since World War II we 
have given communist Russia more 
than 440 million dollars through 
Lend Lease and other grants. To 
her satellite Poland we have given 
over 480 million dollars and are to- 
day buying rye from her, a grain of 
which America has a great surplus. 

This gift of more than 900 million 
dollars of the American taxpayers’ 
money to communist Russia and 
communist Poland since World War 
II is hard to believe but the United 
States Department of Commerce and 
Senator Harry F. Byrd are author- 
ities for this statement. We are, 
therefore, using our money and our 
substance to fight communism in 
Italy, Greece, France and other parts 
of the world while feeding it at the 
core. 


Ir we conTINUE our extravagance at 
county, state and national levels, if 
we continue to live beyond our in- 
come, and if we continue our “loose 
fiscal policy” against which Franklin 
Roosevelt warned us, our living 
standard will drop to that of Britain 
and other socialist countries which 
may force us to adopt communism 
through the back door. 

Rome was ruined by extravagance, 
Britain is being ruined by extrava- 
gance, and if we continue to follow 


e Roman Road to Ruin 


her lead, we will certainly meet the 
same fate. Rome fell because her 
rulers gained and retained 
through false promises and the use 
of taxpayers’ money with which to 
corrupt the electorate, a procedure 
not different from that of our British 
cousins and our American politicians. 

In speaking of Britain’s socialist 
government, Winston Churchill said: 
“Our socialist spendthrifts and 
muddlers extracted from the British 
people a higher rate of taxation than 
was required in the very height of 
the war. Never before in the his- 
tory of human government,” con- 
cluded Britain’s great wartime 
Premier, “has such a great havoc 
been wrought by such small men.” 

During President Roosevelt’s three 
terms, the average yearly spending 
of the federal government was 
thirty-one billion dollars including 
most of the military cost of World 
War II—and F. D. R. was no miser 
in spending public funds. In the 
four postwar years, the average 
yearly spending jumped from four- 
teen billion dollars to forty-five bil- 
lion—an increase of almost fifty per 
cent. 

Eighteen years ago a Roman holi- 
day was declared by and for our 
“spendthrift and muddling” poli- 
ticians. Since then governmental 
extravagance at county, state and 
federal levels has been the order of 
the day. The national debt has in- 
creased from twenty billion dollars 
to two hundred and fifty-five billion 
dollars—an increase of 1175 per cent. 
The cost of government has increased 
from five billion dollars to forty-five 
billion dollars, or 800 per cent. 

In pursuing the welfare state we 
are following the precepts of the 
British socialist leaders. We are fol- 
lowing Keynes’ philosophy of “com- 
pensatory” spending. We are follow- 
ing the philosophy advocated by the 
communists for our destruction. We 
are on the Roman road to ruin. THE END 


power 


History shows that no nation can waste its money 


indefinitely, vet we have been squandering for eighteen 


years. Will we end like the Roman Empire which was ruined by 


extravagance? 


By GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of New York City 
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_ oF teaching have convinced 
me that it is far wiser to empha- 
size those things a child does well 
than remind him of every fault. I 
don’t say criticism is bad and unnec- 
essary, but only that it is used too 
often. You can suggest the right 
course by commending someone who 
is already doing it. Then it becomes 
the vogue, and everyone wants to be 
doing the right thing. 

When father, mother or teacher 
shows interest in a youth, he will 
usually keep doing the things which 
draw adult attention. This is why it 
is important to recognize achieve- 
ments. Calling attention to what is 
right suboridnates what is wrong. 

Jasper’s failure in life was a good 
example of the evils of over-criti- 
cism. His parents never took the time 
to try and understand the boy, and, 
consequently, were irritated by 
everything he did. 

“Oh, Jasper, you are a dummy,” 
they would say. Or, “Can’t you do 
anything right?” Such condemna- 
tions repeated many times in a vari- 
ety of situations made Jasper believe 
he really was dumb, when his only 
trouble was lack of understanding. 
It was natural, then, that Jasper 
should fail continually after his par- 
ents had convinced him that he was 
a failure. Wouldn’t it have been 
smarter for Jasper’s parents to show 
him they knew he was capable of 
doing some things well? This would 
have built his self-confidence, and he 
would have been better able to solve 
his real difficulties. 

A wiser approach was used to help 
Jane overcome her trouble with 
arithmetic. Instead of punishing her 
with sarcasm, teacher said nothing 
to deepen the girl’s embarrassment 
at making mistakes. Attention was 
called to her fine handwriting. 

“T like the way Jane makes neat 
figures; she’ll soon catch on to the 
right way of solving these problems,” 
instead of “Jane Tompkins, why do 
you keep doing this wrong after I 
have told you the right way at least 
five times!” 

The praise-first technique gave 
Jane the confidence she needed to 
“catch up on the right way.” By 
subordinating her weakness, teacher 
built self-confidence. 

“My goodness,” the wise teacher 
will say to a boy who really applies 
himself but tends to be careless, “you 
work like a beaver. With practice 
you'll learn to be more accurate.” 
And to the youth who is an intellec- 
tual plodder, she says good natured- 
ly: “You are certainly slow, Dana. 
But the slow turtle won the race, 
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remember?” The result of individual 
attention to these two student per- 
sonalities had the same good result: 
both were inspired to do better. But 
if these boys had been condemned 
for their faults, their will to improve 
would have been stifled. 

Training is largely a matter of 
suggestion, so why stress the bad 
when trying to teach the good? Cul- 
tivate flowers and they’ll outgrow 
the weeds. 

In the home and in the school, it’s 








More ean frequently be 
accomplished by inspiring a 
ehild with praise than by 
harping on his shortcomings, 
for training is largely a 


matter of suggestion. 


really very simple to soothe doubt 
and failure complexes which haunt 
every child. Look for what the child 
is doing well, even though these ac- 
complishments seem small. Then em- 
phasize them until the desire for suc- 
cess becomes a primary motive in the 
child’s life. 

For example, an alert teacher com- 
mends neat papers and notebooks. To 
the conscientious—but not neces- 
sarily talented—pupil she says, “I 
like that, Jane. Keep it up and you'll 
rate a merit mark before long.” How 
they love those merit marks, which 
symbolize success and approval! By 
giving merits for any personal suc- 
cess, teachers can create a healthy 
group attitude toward learning and 
life in general. Once children learn 
that authority is sympathetic to their 
individual successes, they quit acting 
defiant and take an interest in doing 
those things which win approval. 
This is real education. 

Not even a problem child sitting 
all alone in that back row can resist 
this approach: “That’s a fine shoe 
shine you have, Jack.” Or “What a 
nice figure four you make, Jack.” 
Or “You’re a good pencil sharpener, 
Jack, will you sharpen a couple of 
mine?” Trivial as these overtures 
seem, they get Jack out of the back 
row, where he has landed because no 
one has tried to notice his good 
points. So when you say, “You're a 
good pencil sharpener, Jack,” he just 
gets a glow of pleasure like he’s 
never felt before. He likes this feeling 
and wants more approval, which he 
sees others get by learning their les- 
sons and being neat. 

Remember, everyone has to have 
a little bit of approval sometime. 
This is especially true of children, 
because they are extremely sensitive 
to the vicissitudes of a world which 
they are too young to understand. 
For this reason, sympathy is even 
more important to children than it is 
to us adults. 

The trick is to look for good things 
you can commend. By so doing, you 
establish good rather than bad as the 
goal children must achieve to win 
attention. THE END 
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MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS This club has just begun 
a five-year plan to convert twenty-two acres of 
wooded shoreline into a choice recreation area for 
the community. Kiwanians and volunteers from 
other local organizations are clearing the trees and 
brush, and several construction companies have done 
work without charge. 

The recreation area will include outdoor fire 
places, an improved bathing beach, and a headquar- 
ters building for the area. Estimated cost of the five 
year plan: $5500. 

HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA This club sponsored 
a name-finding contest for a new million dollar 
bridge in their community. Twelve-hundred and ten 
entries were submitted, and the winning name “Fort 
Standing Stone,” was chosen because of its historical 
connection with the region. Twenty-five dollars was 
awarded to the author of the prize name. 

WEST BRANCH, MICHIGAN This club has provided 
steel bleacher seats for the local fairground. 
ABILENE, TEXAS This month Abilene’s Free Milk 
Fund joins the Community Chest. Behind this event 
is the Abilene Kiwanis club’s spectacular effort to 
establish the fund as a worthwhile charity. For 
years there had been just enough cash to pay the 
fund’s bills. Then Abilene Kiwanians staged a 
charity football game to finance the fund. Everyone 
in the crowd paid fifty cents to see the game and 
Kiwanians even paid admission for the football play- 
ers and bandsmen: There were no Anney Oaklies. 
As a result, the Milk Fund reaped $2119. Kiwanians 
collected tickets, sold programs, hot dogs and pop 

corn. 
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MIDVALE, UTAH The Midvale club got a long term 
lease on a piece of City land and built a community 
stadium. In thirty days the service clubbers: 

Excavated the land. 

Built a parking lot. 

Had 2400 seats installed. 

Built chutes, corrals and fences. 

This cost $25,000 which was provided by Kiwan- 
ians and residents of the community. For three 
months during the height of activity, Midvale Ki- 
wanians met every day to work on their stadium, 
building 1200 feet of board fence, traveling to and 
from sawmills, erecting ticket booths, concession 
stands and other facilities. 

Rodeos and other activities will be held in the sta- 
dium which will be used by many other community 
organizations. 

UNION TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY These Kiwanians 
have presented a ceiling book projector to their pub- 
lic library. The club has also given a juke box, tele- 
vision set and fifty records to a local young people’s 
recreation center. 

LAKE WORTH, FLORIDA The “Rebel” semi-pro foot- 
ball team sponsored by Lake Worth Kiwanians does 
three things: (1) Raises money for the Kiwanians 
underprivileged child fund. (2) Increases the abil- 
ity of high school grads who have to get college 
football scholarships. (3) Gives the kids a chance 
to play the game they love. 

BREWER, MAINE Brewer area children enjoyed this 
Kiwanis club’s recent kids’ parade which ended at 
a movie theater. The 1050 youngsters sang, ate ice 
cream and saw cartoons and cowboy movies. 





At the left, Abilene, Texas Kiwanians sell refreshments at a benefit football game, staged to raise money for the community’s 
milk fund. Right, youngsters in a Winnipeg, Manitoba hospital enjoy flowers donated by thoughtful Winnipeg Kiwanians. 
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ASHLAND, OREGON Sixty Ashland boys belong to the 
Kiwanis-sponsored Boys Athletic Club. Meeting 
wice a week, the lads concentrate on one sport each 
month. Thus the boy who was in the boxing class in 
December might belong to the wrestling squad in 
January. In addition to practice and training in their 
specialty, each group does general gymnastics such 
as tumbling, and rhythmic running. Every month 
there are public exhibitions put on by the young ath- 
letes. Spectators pay fifty cents to see boxing and 
wrestling bouts between the boys, and the money is 
used to pay for equipment. Once a year each boy re- 
ceives a free physical examination, and must obtain 
his parents’ permission to participate in the athletics. 
Workouts are held in a school gym, where visitors 
often come to watch. Adults who show up often help 
by holding the boy’s valuables and sometimes stop- 
ping nose bleeds. 

Several service clubs in Ashland have joined the 
Kiwanians in sponsoring this athletic organization 
and instruction is provided by men who recognize 
the youths’ need for supervised fun. A retired po- 
liceman teaches boxing; a young grocer, a farm boy 
and a policeman alternate on wrestling; a husky 
truck driver handles the tumbling; a retired Navy 
officer keeps the records and an old soldier coordi- 
nates the entire program. 

MACON, GEORGIA Members of this club recently hon- 
ored about 100 4-H boys and girls at a luncheon. 
With the youths were their 4-H advisors. Forty 
4-H’ers with the best project records received cash 
prizes totaling $200. 

COLUMBIA CITY, INDIANA Working Thursday after- 
noons and week ends, Columbia City Kiwanians 
have built a cabin that will be available to all organ- 
ized groups in the county. The only requirement: 
users must leave the cabin as clean as they found it. 
The Kiwanis club paid about $650 for materials and 
Kiwanians spent nearly 700 man hours to erect the 
twenty by thirty-six foot cabin, containing a large 
recreation room, assembly room and two dozen 
bunks. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII Opera star Marjorie Lawrence, 
recently visited this club’s Sultan Day Nursery for 
Crippled Children, an institution made possible by 
one Honolulu Kiwanian’s $35,000 donation to build 
and equip the nursery for young spastics. Miss Law- 
rence herself is handicapped, and her visit to the 
nursery reflects a longstanding interest in other 
handicapped persons. 

JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI Together with Clinton, Mis- 
sissippi Kiwanians, members of the Jackson club 
have done much to help a settlement of 181 Lativian 
displaced persons at Scott, Mississippi. These clubs 
have delivered two truck loads of clothings to the 
refugees, and planned a Christmas party for them. 

CHRISTIANSBURG, VIRGINIA At an auction recently 
sponsored by this club, Christiansburg Kiwanians 
raised money for their boys’ and girls’ work. Among 
the items for sale was a used auto. 

UPTOWN, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA Members of 
this club gave a new station wagon to the Children’s 
Convalescent Home, so that patients could ride com- 
fortably to and from the institution. 

MASPETH, NEW YORK To raise $50,000 for a new 
athletic field, the Kiwanis Club of Maspeth is leading 
a community-wide fund appeal. Other local organ- 
izations have enthusiastically joined in the effort. 
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These three pictures show various activities at the Ashland, 
Oregon Kiwanis Boys Athletic Club, where sixty kids work out. 
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To promote reforestation and soil 


VIDALIA, GEORGIA 
the Kiwanis Club of Vidalia is offering 


conservation 
free pine seelings to landowners in Toombs County. 
LAKE CHELAN, WASHINGTON Lake Chelan Kiwan- 


leased property that will be used as safe 
led and toboggan sliding areas for local youngsters. 

LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY Kiwanians here netted $875 

apple tag day. Ejighty-two crates of 
apples sold. 

HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA’ Kiwanians in Hawthorne 
collected about 1000 cans of food which will be dis- 
tributed as supplies in some future emergency. To 

collect the cans, Hawthorne Kiwanians sponsored a 

for kids charged each youngster the 
admission price of one can. 

RAVENNA, OHIO Together with the local Rotary club, 
tavenna Kiwanians entertained 101 farmers. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN Members of this club 
wrote a letter of commendation to Federal Judge 
Harold Medina for his conduct during the recent 

trial of eleven top communists. 

AUBURN, NEW YORK This club is sponsoring a scout 
troop for handicapped boys. The unit operates at 
a convalescent home. 

SPENCER, IOWA At the Clay County Fair this fall, 
Spencer Kiwanians operated a “Kanteen” to raise 
money for their activities. 

DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA This club has conducted a 
Fun to Live in America essay contest. As prizes, 
the club awarded the four best essayists expense- 
paid trips to Catalina Island. 

MARSHALL, TEXAS About 1500 townspeople—many of 
them costumed—came to the Marshall club’s Hal- 
loween Carnival. There were fourteen booths, in- 
cluding spook tent and costume judging platform. 
Revenue from the carnival yielded a profit for the 
club, and Police Chief Ezell reports that the Carnival 
sharply reduced Halloween hooliganism in Marshall. 
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Hanover Kiwanians acted 
as judges on a radio amateur series sponsored by 


HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 
one of the club members. There were twenty-six 
programs, designed to encourage local youngsters to 
study music, voice and art. One hundred and fifty- 
six contestants received $540 in prize money, and 
door prizes were given each week to the studio 
audience. 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS Kiwanians in this club are 
happy that through their efforts a sixteen year old 
boy has been cured of the eye trouble which handi- 
capped him in school. While recuperating in a Wich- 
ita hospital, the boy was visited by Wichita Kiwan- 


ians. 

LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA This club recently painted the 
“Gillespie Cottage,’ a home for homeless kids. 
Named for one of the club’s first presidents, the cot- 
tage is for orphans and children from broken homes. 
The club’s welfare fund maintains the building, 
which is governed by a board of directors made up 
of Kiwanians and other leading citizens who have 
taken an interest in this much-needed rehabilitation 
work. 

SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBRASKA During thirteen days of 
planning and promotion, this club put over the first 
Bean Bowl football game for the benefit of Kiwanis 
charity work. Two small college teams agreed to 
play in the Thanksgiving Day contest, and extensive 
publicity brought support for this Kiwanis function 
from neighboring communities. The game was so 
well-attended that Scottsbluff Kiwanians are plan- 
ning to make it an annual affair. 

POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA Pottstown Kiwanians 
entertained twenty-five farmers and FFA youth re- 
cently. Two shoats were given to the boys who had 
done outstanding work in animal husbandry. The 
shoat-winners will report to the club on their ani- 
mals’ growth, 





Despite bad weather, many Lyndhurst, New Jerseyites came to see the Koaster Derby sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Lynd- 


burst. 


ESCANABA, MICHIGAN Escanaba Kiwanians have been 
putting on minstrels for the past two years. The 
most recent netted about $1500 which will help 
finance the club’s underprivileged child work. Re- 
ceipts from past performances have been used for 
the purchase of an audiometer for the city schools, 
financing of a hot lunch program, contribution to a 
camp for crippled children and purchases of athletic 
equipment for junior basketball and baseball teams. 
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More than thirty youngsters, like those shown above, took part in the contest that tested their home made racing cars. 


MILLVILLE, NEW JERSEY This club has contributed 
$500 to the YMCA building fund and sponsored a 
concert by the South Jersey Orchestra. 

WASHINGTON, INDIANA To emphasize the impor- 
tance of parenthood responsibilities, Washington 
Kiwanians sponsored a series of talks on the sub- 
ject, given before organizations in the community. 

SELMA, NORTH CAROLINA Selma Kiwanians spent 
$5500 to build a “hut” for the local Boy Scout troop. 
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NORTH KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Flapjacks sold for 
one dollar a stack at this club’s five-hour benefit 
breakfast. Sausages and coffee which accompanied 
each serving were also prepared by Kiwanians who 
acted as chefs and waiters. More than $200 which 
was raised will be used for underprivileged child 
work. 


BAYSIDE, NEW YORK Twelve hundred children took 
part in this club’s four-hour movie entertainment 
program. The Kiwanians leased a local theater, pre- 
sented a program of one feature movie, film shorts, 
Magician Roy Joy, and Joe Phillips with Smokey 
the “Wonder Horse.” Kiwanians also provided re- 
freshments for the kids. 


A sick student uses the health room 
outfitted by Livingston Kiwanians. 





LIVINGSTON, NEW JERSEY This club recently spent 
$646 to equip one health room in the community’s 
new school building. The money was used for a 
physician’s scale, examining couch, desk, cabinets, 
sterilizer and other equipment. 

ANGELES MESA, CALIFORNIA A huge bologna 
weighing fifty pounds was auctioned off by Angeles 
Mesa Kiwanians for the benefit of their under- 
privileged child fund! 

VALLEJO, CALIFORNIA With the help of twenty Ki- 
wanis wives, the Vallejo club raised more than $400 
by means of a two day rummage sale. 

CICERO, ILLINOIS Cicero Kiwanians entertained 
twenty-two blind adults and their escorts at the 
club’s annual ladies’ night. A representative of the 
Cicero Lions club was present, and he offered 
Braille typewriters to blind guests who need them. 

NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK This club recently en- 
tertained twenty-eight representatives of winning 
teams in the club’s baseball league. Last summer 
1,116 boys took part in this Kiwanis-sponsored 
league. The guests were given awards after Inter- 
national Trustee Larue Smith gave a speech on 
National Kids’ Day. 

MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA This club has given a piano 

to the Iowa Training School For Boys at Eldora. 

About 130 Kiwanians, their wives and guests came 

to the school for the formal presentation. THE END 
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Orperratinc AN ice cream concession at the school cafe- 
teria was the summer service project of the Sheffield 
High School Key Club at Sheffield, Alabama ... At 
Bangor, Michigan, the Key Club of Bangor High School 
operated a hot dog stand at the recent Flying Carnival 
. . . The Ohio State School for the Deaf Key Club at 
Columbus, Ohio sponsored a party for eighty small chil- 
dren, which included games, prizes, and refreshments. 
This active group is collecting subscriptions for the Com- 
munity Chest and is adding to its treasury through the 
sale of papers and magazines. 


In Montana, Dawson County High School Key Club- 
bers of Glendive, sold tickets in support of Roosevelt 
Memorial Park at Medora, North Dakota. At Kalispell, 
the Flathead County High School Key Club welcomed 
visiting football teams, and collected money to help pur- 
chase new uniforms for the school band . . . Before the 
Key Club of Thomas Jefferson High School at Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, had been officially chartered, the members 
had been assigned to an individual subscribers’ unit of 
the Community Chest drive and were hard at work in 
the solicitation of residents in South Elizabeth. 


Art DeLanp, Fiorwa, Key Clubbers of DeLand High 
School sponsored a movie which benefited the local hos- 
pital benefit fund . . . Compiling and selling programs 
for the Western Pennsylvania wrestling tournament 
netted $500 for the treasury of the Washington High 
School Key Club at Washington, Pennsylvania ... The 
Rosemead High School Key Club at Rosemead, Cali- 
fornia, purchased a school flag which they had specially 
designed, and gathered clothing for a community in 
Holland ... At Ruston, Louisiana, Ruston High School 
Key Clubbers sponsored a stunt night, charging an 
entrance fee for each organization’s participation. Prizes 
of cash were awarded and the club cleared ninety dollars 
from admissions .. . Spraying their city with DDT was 
one of the services performed by the Winslow High 
School Key Club at Winslow, Arizona. 


Art Pontiac, Intinors, Key Clubbers of Pontiac Town- 
ship High School have organized noon-hour activities, 
such as volley-ball games, dancing, and badminton... 
When the Passion Play was presented in Buffalo, New 
York, Key Club members of the Bennett High School 
sold programs, making a profit of $280. THE END 





Kiwanis Magazine Staff photo 
These Key Clubbers from the Washburne Trade High School in 
Chicago helped with a big mailing at the General Office, 
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Pur Kiwanis Curve of Washington, Pennsylvania has 
even father and son combinations. These men were 


nonored ata recent meeting. 


ee ry years of civic service in the Bronx won Kiwanian 
John W. Neary the title of “Outstanding Citizen of the 
Bronx for 1949.” John was nominated by his club, and 
received the honor by unanimous vote despite competi- 


tion from nearly a dozen other distinguished Bronxites. 
John is a charter member of his Kiwanis club and a past 


neutenant governo! 

Kiwanian Neary has held some of his community’s 
most distinguished civic positions including past presi- 
dent of the Bronx Grand Jurors’ Association and direc- 
tor of the Bronx Chamber of Commerce. 


Is competition with police officers from other parts of 
the United States, Dick Mansfield—past president of the 
Prince Georges County, Maryland club—tied for first 
place in the police safety talent show, staged at the 
thirty-seventh National Safety Congress and Exposition. 
Dick is a retired inspector and former assistant superin- 
tendent of police. 


I] NrerNaTIONAL PRESIDENT J. Hugh Jackson was ceremo- 
nially inducted into the Blackfeet Indian tribe during a 
recent visit to Great Falls, Montana. The Indians came 
from Glacier National Park to honor Hugh and re-name 
him “Chief Crow.” 


On November 16, Past International Trustee Charles L. 
Harris died. He was a member of the Ensley, Alabama 
club; District Governor, 1945; International Trustee, 
1948-49. Last year Kiwanian Harris served on the fol- 
lowing International Board committees: activities, laws 
and regulations, recommendations and procedure, rec- 
ords, and Kiwanis youth organizations. He was also 
chairman of the International Committee on Support of 
Churches in their Spiritual aims. 


O 10's Governor Lausche has avoided attending service 
club meetings, but he did come to a meeting of the 
Columbus Kiwanis club. Lausche gave International 
President Hugh Jackson the original copy of a proclama- 
tion naming November 19 as National Kids’ Day in 
Ohio. Other dignitaries at this meeting were Columbus’ 
Mayor James Rhodes (a Kiwanian): District Governor 
Clifford S. Palmer; District governor-elect Ellis W. 
Kerr; eighth division lieutenant governor and lieu- 
tenant governor-elect and all but one of the eight di- 
vision club presidents. 


H mam T. Scovitt, past president of the Champaign- 
Urbana, Illinois club and head of the University of Illi- 
nois’ Accountancy Department, has won an outstanding 
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honor. He’s been chosen by the American Institute of 
Accounts as the man who rendered outstanding service 


to the profession this year. 


T . . re . 
Nexr year at this time the state of Kansas will become 
a separate district of Kiwanis International. The new 
district will be born on January 1, 1951. 


Up ww Crare, Micuican are two brothers who have 
reached the top together. Mark H. Bicknell was 1949 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Clare, and his older 


brother J. Stuart heads the Clare Rotary Club. Both 


are bank executives. 


Jim Casserty of the New Orleans, Louisiana club and 
past member of the International Committee on Key 
Clubs was recently honored by his fellow Kiwanians for 
years of civic service. Many a man has been so rec- 
ognized but it was different with Jim. He is blind. 


An indication of our organization’s maturity is the fact 
that the Kiwanis Club of Frankfort, Indiana recently 
inducted a third generation member. He is William 
Spencer, whose father, Walter, is a past president of the 
club. Bill’s grandfather—the late W. H.—was charter 


member. 


Past International Trustee Ralph C. Barker, a member 
of the Durham, North Carolina club since 1924, died re- 
cently. Ralph became president of his club in 1932 and 
subsequently served in high district and International 
offices. He was district governor; member, Interna- 
tional Committee on Kiwanis Education; International 
Committee on Convention Finance; International Board 
Committees on National Defense: new club building; 
Convention Attendance; District Convention Program; 
Citizenship; Magazine; Service; Organization Structure; 
Laws & Regulations; Convention Attendance; Hemi- 
sphere Extension; and International Committee on Past 
International Officers. He was International Trustee in 
1940-41, 1941-42. 


Iw preparing its list of New Year’s resolutions, the Ki- 
wanis Club of East Cleveland, Ohio might well hope 
to equal its club building record for 1949: four new 
clubs. They are Northeast Cleveland, Bedford, Maple 
Heights and Geauga County. 


A pistrnctivE honor came to the Washington, D.C. club 
when one of its members, Martin Wiegand, was named 
Supreme Snark of the Universe by the International 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. This is a nationwide 
association of lumber and lumber products men. 
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INVISIBLE KILLER 
(From page 13) 


a gigantic question mark. Undoubt- 
edly some of them are the result of 
mechanical faults, the failure of mo- 
tor or other vital part to function. 
But a comparatively large number 
of such mishaps occur, kill every- 
body, and leave so little tangible 
evidence that it is impossible to de- 
termine the cause. It is a fact that 
transport cabins are not immune to 
CO pollution. Up to now there has 
been no device to warn of its pres- 
ence. Pilots, trundling their huge 
craft through space at hundreds of 
miles an hour, must have every fac- 
ulty alert and ready to react at 
lightning speed. A slow-down in 
their reflexes—and remember, they 
are not aware of it—can result in the 
sort of dreadful tragedies that make 
front-page news all too often. 

Fifty-two-year-old_ Bill Darby, 
with nineteen years of experiment- 
ing behind him, has the answer to 
the carbon monoxide menace, one of 
the world’s worst destroyers. His 
machine, soon to be announced on 
the market, is simple. Air is pulled 
into the device through a filter that 
removes all dust, dampness and im- 
purities. This air column is played 
over a chemical-treated glass slide 
that bisects a beam of light from a 
photo-electric “eye.” 

The substance on the slide will 
discolor only when exposed to CO 
fumes; nothing else. The discolora- 
tion then breaks the light beam and 
sounds the warning. In the case of 
cars or planes, this signal could be a 
red light flashing on the dashboard, 
an audial warning, or both. 

For a continuous air check, Dar- 
by’s machine uses 35 mm. film, which 
passes slowly through the “eye.” 
Each frame of the film is coated with 
the CO-sensitive substance. This 
substance is so compounded that the 
accumulative effect of the gas on the 
solution is equal to the speed of ab- 
sorption of CO in the human blood- 
stream. Hence, when the meter 
reads, say five parts of CO in 10,000 
parts of air in a room, that same 
quantity of carbon monoxide is lurk- 
ing in the blood of those in the room. 

Darby’s invention is a fire detector 
of enormous potential value. Here’s 
why: Since carbon monoxide is a 
product of imperfect combustion, 
nearly all fires are preceded by a 
concentration of CO. Thus, when CO 
is present in the air, say, in a home 
or factory, it is a good bet that there 
is a blaze somewhere. It may be a 
wad of oily waste, old rags, papers, 
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sii THAT alertness plus in- 
genuity produce good club projects 
comes from Fresno, California, where 
Kiwanians have cleverly solved a 
vexing local problem. Fresno is sub- 
ject to a seasonal relief problem be- 
cause of migrant farm workers. Year 
after year, the transients have need- 
ed help in their off season, and 
Fresnites have responded by signing 
checks. 

This year it was different. 

A past president of the Fresno 
club suggested that Kiwanians and 
their wives cut relief costs by can- 
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ning fruits and vegetables to be 
stockpiled and later given to desti- 
tute families. The service clubbers 
arranged to use the Fresno Commu- 
nity Cannery on several nights and 
assembled there with their wives. In 
the frontier tradition of cooperative 
barn-raising and lot-clearing, the 
Kiwanis families put up about 1000 
tins of peaches, plums, apricots and 
tomatoes. Much of the produce was 
donated by others in the community 
who were grateful for Kiwanis lead- 
ership in solving this chronic prob- 
lem. —GEORGE GARFIELD 








or other inflammable material in a 
basement or attic, in a ship’s cargo 
hold, or in some little-used cranny 
of a coal mine. 

These unseen embryo blazes are 
the cause of many terrible hotel and 
apartment house fires and disastrous 
mine explosions. Such fires some- 
times just “happen” — products of 
spontaneous ignition. Old mops and 
trash in closets often burst into flame 
without apparent cause. Spot these 
tiny fires soon after they break out, 
and you have licked the red menace 
that makes thousands homeless ev- 
ery year and destroys millions of 
dollars in property. 

Darby’s machine can be placed in 
any spot where fire is liable to start, 
such as basement, storeroom, closet. 
Its alarm signals can be wired at any 
distance from the machine, such as in 
hotel desk clerk’s cubby, factory fore- 
man’s office, purser’s room aboard 
ship, the kitchen of your home. It 
applies as well to farms, where 
numerous fires occur from spon- 
taneous ignition in dry or wet hay. 

In more than 6000 tests, some of 
them given before men high in pub- 
lic safety organizations, Darby’s de- 
tector worked 100 per cent accurate- 
ly. Among satisfied observers are 
officials of the US Department of the 
Interior, the Bureau of Mines, and 
labor unions. 

It took a near-fatal asphyxiation, 
while working on his car in a closed 
garage in Granite Falls, Minnesota, 






to start Bill thinking about a CO 
detector. The result is the answer to 
a half-century-long search by sci- 
entists, many of whom had concluded 
that the thing was imposs’’le. “And 
I darned near believed ’em, too, un- 
til about three years ago,” Bill ad- 
mits. “That dope I figured out for 
the slides was a tough problem.” 

Bill is still dreaming about future 
devices to make life safer for every- 
one. So are his four sons, who are 
studying such things as electronics, 
chemistry, and electrical engineer- 
ing, in which Bill majored. Each of 
the boys has a pet safety device 
cooking, and when they finish school, 
they and Dad plan a unique labora- 
tory where they will jointly turn out 
all sorts of gadgets—all of them, 
naturally, designed to trim the mor- 
tality rate from accident. 

Bill “conked out” several times 
while experimenting with his detec- 
tor, and each time, he states, it took 
less CO to do the trick. Since dis- 
covering faint traces of CO in burn- 
ing tobacco, he believes he has the 
answer to the crazy betting that 
sometimes takes place in the wee, 
sma’ hours during big poker sessions. 
“You’re in a closed room with a 
group of men smoking furiously, and 
ashtrays heaped with smoldering 
butts. Well, if minute traces of CO 
slow your reactions while driving, 
why not while drawing to a 
straight?” Maybe Bill has some- 
thing there. THE END 
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PROBLEM: | What are some of the 
more common ways in which clubs have 
cor tributed to the good will existing 


between the United States and Canada? 


ANSWER: 
Kiwanis boundary 
ternational boundary; by the observance 
of United States-Canada Good Will 
Week; through inter-club meetings be- 
tween Canadian and United States 
clubs; by an exchange of greetings be- 
tween the clubs of both countries; and 
through attendance at International 


Through the erection of 


tablets along the in- 


conventions. 


PROBLEM: Our club is considering a 
program for testing the degree of hear- 
ing of children in our public schools. 
We are wondering just where we should 
start in putting such a program into 
operation. Have you any suggestions? 


ANSWER: A brochure has been mailed 
to you which describes in detail the 
Kiwanis Conservation of Hearing pro- 
gram. The following report from the 
Kiwanis Club of Gastonia, North Caro- 
lina, is a typical explanation of this pro- 
gram in action. 

“Our delegates to the International 
Convention in Atlantic City were so in- 
spired that on their return the club ap- 
proved the recommendation to adopt as 
its major project a Conservation of 
Hearing program for the Gaston County 
Schools. 

“To raise the necessary funds we pro- 
moted a football game between two 
junior colleges. The proceeds enabled 
us to purchase two pieces of testing 
equipment. We have since added to our 
equipment and consequently reached 
10,000 children the first year of our 
project. 

“The program is conducted in coop- 
eration with the County and State health 
nurses and school teachers. Each child’s 


hearing is tested during the year. When 
a hearing loss is recorded a second test 
is given. If a loss of six per cent is 
shown then a notice is sent to the par- 
ents by the school teacher advising the 
child’s condition. Should the family not 
be in a position to finance medical at- 
tention to correct the child’s defect then 
the Kiwanis club is notified and the 
child is sent to the Kiwanis doctor who 
diagnoses the cost and recommends to 
the parents and the club committee 
what should be done. 

“In some cases a mastoid operation is 
necessary; in others, tonsils and ade- 
noids must be removed; and in still 
others, various operations of a minor 
character are required. The club pays 
for all or part of the expenses according 
to the financial status of the family.” 


PROBLEM: What is the “Marianna 
Plan” we have heard so much about in 
connection with juvenile delinquency? 


ANSWER: The Kiwanis Sponsor Plan, 
otherwise known as the Marianna Plan, 
was originated and developed. by the 
Kiwanis Club of Marianna, Florida to 
help boys released from the Florida In- 
dustrial School for Boys at Marianna to 
become useful citizens in their home 
communities. Because of its geograph- 
ical location, this club learned of the 
need for the type of personalized service 
which the Kiwanis Sponsor Plan pro- 
vides. It was pointed out to that club 
that there was no state-wide agency 
responsible for providing probation and 
parole service for juveniles and that 
boys leaving the school, by and large, 
were not receiving the proper assistance 
necessary for their successful adjust- 
ment in their respective communities. 
Service bulletin — Underprivileged 
Child No. 5—which describes this proj- 
ect step by step, has been mailed to you. 





the 
charitable trickster 


S ocr Sanpers, II, President of 
the Richmond, Virginia club, is an 
outstanding amateur magician. Al- 
though he has a wide reputation for 
pulling surprising objects out of col- 
lapsible opera hats and pumping 
water through human bodies, Stu- 
art’s neatest trick is turning skill into 
dollars for charity. About twice a 





week he performs this magic at bene- 
fit performances for worthy organi- 
zations in need of help. As a result, 
many church mortgages have been 
burned and many a community group 
saved from oblivion. 

Twenty years of study and prac- 
tice have given Stuart the skill and 
polish necessary to enthrall groups 
of children or more sophisticated 
adult audiences. For this reason, 
Stuart, whose stage name is Zanderz, 
has received many offers to turn 
professional. But he’s refused them 
all, preferring to remain a charitable 
trickster. —GEORGE GARFIELD. 
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RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
(From page 18) 


ness and prosperity, of freedom and 
justice. 

And what should the chief burden 
of such a powerful message be? To 
tell the Russians to revolt against the 
Politbureau? No, nothing as foolishly 
premature as that. 

The main task is to win over some 
strategically placed personnel away 
from Stalin. To expose the Polit- 
bureau’s lies to its own subjects is 
half the battle won short of war. By 
increasing the Russian  people’s 
awareness of its government’s lies we 
will automatically decrease the wil- 
lingness of the Kremlin to risk a war. 

Not sure of the support of the pop- 
ulation, not at all certain that the 
people of the USSR would believe 
the lie that we are aggressors, the 
Kremlin won’t gamble. It won't 
attack. 

We will gain time. And, with the 
steadily increasing non-productivity 
of the Soviet slave state and the con- 
stantly rising restiveness of both the 
slaves and their supervisors, time 
will in truth be on our side, not with 
the Kremlin. 


Whirn time a great change will 
come. So much depends on Stalin 
personally. For his is a uniquely per- 
sonal government, perhaps the most 
intensely personal in mankind’s en- 
tire history. Stalin is seventy, and 
not growing any younger. Once he 
dies or retires, there is bound to be a 
change. Too many Russians want a 
change for it not to happen. Stalin’s 
successors will inevitably quarrel 
among themselves for the sole right 
to his throne. Rough and ruthless as 
they are, they may at first try to 
settle it in their own exclusive palace 
circle. But soon enough, in their at- 
tempt to find and enlist aid against 
one another, they will begin to ap- 
peal to the people—to wider and 
wider masses, to lower and yet lower 
classes. They will begin to court the 
people, to cater to their desires—not 
for the sake of the people, but for the 
sake of their own victory over their 
opponents. 

It will be then that the inarticulate 
among the Russians will speak up, 
the frightened will raise their heads, 
the fleeing will halt in their tracks or 
return from abroad to make it a new 
and democratic Russia of menace to 
none. 

It is for the sake of that future 
peaceful Russia and thus for our own 
peace and the peace of the whole 
world that we must try to reach the 
Russians of today over the heads of 
their enslavers. 


THE END 
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Was THE FIRST Freedoms Founda- 
tion annual awards for advancing the 
American way were announced at 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, Novem- 
ber 21, Kiwanis International was 
listed among the medal winners, 
being given top honors for its “It’s 
Fun to Live in America” campaign. 
J. Belmont Mosser, Immediate Past 
International President received the 
medal and a check for $1500 from 
General of the Armies Dwight D. 





Twenty-one state supreme 
court justices could not ignore 
the contribution of Kiwanis to 
the promotion of Americanism, 
So the justices picked our 


“it’s Fun to Live in America” 





campaign for top honors: a 
gold medal (shown at the left) 


and a cheek for 81500. 


Eisenhower, President of Columbia 
University. 

Former President Herbert Hoover, 
Federal Judge Howard Medina and 
baseball’s Jackie Robinson were 
among the Americans, famous and 
obscure who were honored. Winners 
were selected by a jury of twenty- 
one state supreme court justices 
and officials of patriotic societies, 
including Immediate Past President 
J. Belmont Mosser who withdrew 
from the judging during decision on 
the classification in which Kiwanis 
was awarded the medal. 

The presentation of awards fol- 
lowed dedication of the foundation 
headquarters, during which the win- 
ning documents were deposited in a 
“freedom capsule” in the base of the 
flagpole, to remain unopened for 
100 years. THE END 





















Immediate Past International President J. Belmont Mosser accepts the 
gold medal award and check from General Dwight Eisenhower, president 
of Columbia University. Behind Belmont is Secretary Peterson. 
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These new products are brought 

to your attention because they fit into 
some phase of Kiwanis activity. 

Send requests for further information to 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 


WHAT'S NEW? 


sa anagem COVER Many an auto accident has been caused by drivers 
don’t take time to clean the snow and ice off their windshields. But 
he motorist with a Shieldo is protected. After parking his car outdoors, 
stretches this plastic cover across his windshield, hooking 
rain troughs. Sleet, ice and snow form on the Shieldo 
instead of his windshield. Later, it’s easy to unfasten the Shieldo, shake it 
off, and drive away with a clear windshield. 


the Snieldo owne! 


nieiao to nil Cal 


LECTURNS The A. J. DuQuaine Company recently began producing lec- 


turns. eg manufacturer offers several models which are described in a 
atalog that you can obtain through The Kiwanis Magazine. 


SNOW PLOUGHS If your town needs a snow plough but can’t afford one, 
consider the Snoclone. This device can be attached to hand tractors and 
contains a rotary fan that blows snow from in front of the Snoclone’s 


scraping blade. 


POST LITE Here’s an inexpensive, weather 
proof fluorescent street light that increases 
llumination at least sixty per cent! The Post 
Lite is more efficient because it hangs closer to 
the pavement than ordinary lights. And Post 
Lites are installed on ordinary lamp posts, so 
no expensive underground construction or new 
standards are required. For this reason, most 
communities can afford Post Lites. Users have 
discovered that brilliant but pleasing fluorescent 
light attracts many shoppers. Even though this 
means more traffic, accident rates drop because 
drivers slow down in bright Post Lited areas. 
And buyers can examine any window because 
Post Lites illuminate every shop along Main 
Street. Post Lites are made in four, six, and 
eight tube models, and every unit comes ready 








to mount. 
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- 


Ethics has been 
lettered, reproduced in 

black, red and gold and & 
put into permanent & 
plaque form. The official & 
emblem is in blue and & 
gold. Framing is unnec- 
essary as the plaque is 
made of a beautiful com- 
position which is guar- 
anteed clear and perma- 
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“There is an honor in business that te the fine gold of it 
that rechons with every man justly, chat loves light, chat regards hindnese 
and fairness more highly than goods or prices or profits,” 


Dimensions: 9!/2” x 1154” 





nent. Complete with 
cord ready for hanging. Price | to 9, each... $1.75 
Price 10 or more, each.................--.--.--.--..---. 1.65 


ORDER FROM 





KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago11, Ill. 
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FIRST ALD 
lor 
TAXPAYERS 


- 
Dime Krwanis Cuivus of Hamilton, IIli- 


nois believes it is logical for a com- 
munity service organization to lighten 
the taxpayers’ burdens, which grow 
more unbearable every time govern- 
ment renders “free” service to those 
unable to pay. That’s why this club 
has developed its own welfare pro- 
gram. Planned and administered on 
the community level, it gives those in 
need of charity the full value of every 
dollar donated by more prosperous cit- 
izens. Assistance is rendered quickly, 
and twenty per cent of each dollar is 
not frittered away for overhead. 

But what about the amount of aid 
extended? Can the Hamilton club—or 
any private organization—provide ad- 
equate care for indigents who need it? 
The answer lies in the list of medical 
benefits rendered to children by 
Hamilton Kiwanians in 1946 and 1947. 
Multiply these services by the more 
than 3000 clubs in Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. The product reveals Kiwanis’ 
potential as a friend of both Mr. 
Underprivileged and those taxpayers 
who are themselves being pauperized 
by the soaring cost of socialism. 

429 dental cases; about 1675 cor- 
rections; 

63 children fitted with glasses; about 
130 examinations made; 

49 tonsil operations, some including 
adenoids; 

28 hospital bills paid for children; 

8 major operations and hospital bills 
(appendicitis) ; 

3 tumors removed and 2 ear treat- 
ments; 

1 cancer case treated and cured at a 
Chicago hospital (2 trips); 

4 orthopedic cases to Quincy (2 trips, 
operation, and cure); 

1 compound arm fracture treated 
and hospitalized; 

1 girl aided by plastic surgery; 

2 broken legs X-rayed, casts and 
medical care; 

5 X rays furnished; 

3 children sent to clinic at Rushville; 

1 boy sent to Chicago hospital 5 
times for treatments; 

1 girl with crippled foot sent to Chi- 
cago hospital 5 times for treatments; 

Nursing care furnished for boy; 

Supported by Red Cross; 

53 children furnished clothing; 

Several Wasserman tests given chil- 
dren 

Seeds furnished for gardens; 

Milk furnished for grade school and 
outlying schools. —Fred Hawes 
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The DREGS 
of LOCUST POINT 


By JOHN M. GIBSON 


Director, Division of Public Health Educa- 
tion, Alabama State Department of Health. 


no py WE question the value 
J of our attempts to rehabilitate 
backward children, wondering if our 
efforts produce results. We can’t 
look into the future and know for 
sure, but we can look back to an 
experiment which proves how much 
proper guidance did help twenty-two 
kids with subnormal minds and poor 
environments. 

The catalyst in this experiment 
was Miss Persis Miller, wise and 
kindly principal of the public school 
in Locust Point, Baltimore. Her ac- 
tive interest in unfortunates negated 
a carefully-drawn phychiatric pre- 
diction that twenty-two of her sub- 
normal pupils were doomed to 
sordid lives in the limbo of poverty, 
drunkenness and sexual irregularity. 
This gloomy judgment was not un- 
reasonable, for the twenty-two were 
the dregs of 1300 Locust Point chil- 
dren examined by the psychiatrists 
in 1915. The youths’ intelligence rat- 
ings were so low that only one of 
them had succeeded in entering third 
grade although the groups’ average 
age was almost thirteen years! Their 
mothers were immoral, feeble- 
minded, alcoholic and _ syphilitic. 
Their fathers were mentally sub- 
normal or otherwise queer. And 
close relatives were equally unsavory 
characters. 

Little wonder, then, that the psy- 
chiatrists drew this dismal conclusion 
after examining the home life of the 
twenty-two: “They tend to lie and 
steal . . . sexual misdemeanors begin 
at an early age... they will be espe- 
cially liable to recruit the ranks of 
the vagrants, the alcoholics and the 
delinquents ... .” 

These potential monsters got real 
assistance from Miss Miller, who 
helped them develop their limited 
abilities. Vocational training was 
popular at her school before many 
other educators recognized the value 
of teaching anything but the three 
r’s. In classroom workshops, Miss 
Miller’s pupils could learn motor re- 
pair or wiring from qualified electri- 
cians. These and other craft classes 
developed skills that enabled all men 
in the misfit group to support them- 
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selves during the depression, when 
thousands with better minds went on 
relief. And Miss Miller opened Balti- 
more’s first school bank where 
youngsters learned lessons in thrift 
unknown to many of their parents. 

Girls whom the psychiatrists said 
would drift into the basest profession, 
instead studied home-making at 
school. One of them, with a deplor- 
able family background, is using 
what she learned in Miss Miller’s 
school to maintain a home, husband 
and three children. She’s also active 
in PTA, a church, and several other 








community organizations. Without 

guidance, she would probably have 

had illegitimate children. 
Courses in courtesy and current 

events also helped Miss Miller’s stu- 

dents develop. Another aid was her 

association with the Johns Hopkins 

University Department of Psychia- 

try. Its psychiatrists visited her 

school weekly, giving guidance to 

students with tangled minds. These 

were the scientists who made the 

dismal judgment in 1915. They were 

wrong because they did not reckon 

the value of guidance. THE END 
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ROGERS BUILDING 





YOUR CLUB LIKE HUNDREDS OF OTHERS CAN 





OVER 75% OF OUR KIWANIS CLUB CLIENTS USE 


ROGERS MUSICAL REVUES OR MINSTRELS 


AS THEIR ONE MONEY RAISING PROJECT ANNUALLY 
MANY CLUBS NET FROM $3000 TO $10,000 IN PROFIT 
YOUR LOCAL TALENT-|+-OUR PROFESSIONAL SERVICE — SUCCESS 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILS 
WITHOUT COST 
OR OBLIGATION 


JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING CO. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1903 
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JIMMIE FIDLER 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Hollywood, 
California 








PICTURE OF THE MONTH 

Three times in the past, Cecil B. De- 
Mille has dipped into the pages of Holy 
Scripture to make movie history. First, 
there was his memorable “The Ten 
Commandments,” then “Sign of the 
Cross,” and later “King of Kings.” Now 
he has turned to the book of Judges and 
has come up with every bit as great 
and moving an epic in SAMSON AND 
DELILAH, co-starring Victor Mature 
and Hedy Lamarr, with George Sanders 
and Angela Lansbury. It’s big, flam- 
boyant and exciting, filmed in breath- 
taking Technicolor, and told in the bold, 
broad scope for which DeMille is so well 
known. 

In the truest sense of the word, Hol- 
lywood’s master of the spectacle, has 
brought to life the story of the strong 
man who was sent by the Lord to de- 
liver ancient Israel. “Masterful” is the 
word to describe the manner in which 
DeMille tells the tale of Samson’s love 
for the beautiful and vengeful Delilah 
—a love which cost him not only his 
strength-endowing locks, but his eye- 
sight, and later his very life, as he 
pulled asunder the temple of the enemy 
Philistines. ° 

The Biblical source has been followed 
faithfully, resorting to a very minimum 
of fiction. Mature gives his most con- 
vincing performance as the man of 
brawn, whose superhuman strength per- 
mits him to overturn chariots and topple 
a mighty temple. The choice of Miss 
Lamarr as Delilah was also an inspired 
piece of casting, making a perfect proto- 
type for one of the most beautiful 
women in all history. Equally convinc- 
ing is the performance of George 
Sanders as the suave Saran of Gaza. 

Great credit is further due DeMille for 
the good taste he has used again in 
making a picture that is suitable for 
audiences of all ages. The action will 
thrill youngsters from beginning to end, 
and their elders, who remember De- 
Mille’s earlier Biblical epics, will agree, 
I’m sure, that this is another great mile- 
stone in motion picture history. 
ae pense is an all-important 

ingredient. But, by the same 


token, I contend that the more suspense- 
ful such a picture becomes, the more 
potentially harmful it is for children, 


From the standpoint of 
effective melodrama, I’m 
willing to concede that sus- 
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whose nervous systems are not yet fully 
enough developed to atone for sudden 
shocks. For that reason, I consider 
WHIRLPOOL (Gene Tierney - Jose 
Ferrer-Richard Conte) one of the most 
objectionable pictures, for kids, to come 
out this season. It is a story of murder 
and blackmail, told against a back- 
ground of hypnotism, which will keep 
the emotions of the most phlegmatic 
adult movie-goer drawn wiretight. Miss 
Tierney, as the wife of a prominent psy- 
chiatrist, becomes the victim of an un- 
scrupulous astrologist, who uses his 
hypnotic powers to frame her for a 
murder which she didn’t commit. Mother 
and dad may enjoy it, but it’s a cinch 
to give the youngsters the worst kind 
of nightmares. 


When Hollywood passes 

out its coveted Academy 

Awards for the best picture 
} and the best performance 

of the year, THE HASTY 
HEART and its new English star, Rich- 
ard Todd, should be high on the list of 
contenders. It is one of those rare heart- 
warming motion picture experiences 
that will charm audiences of all ages. 
Despite the fact that the plot revolves 
around the experiences of a young 
Scottish soldier doomed to die of a war 
injury, the picture never, for so much 
as a moment, allows the audience to 
feel depressed. Instead, the delightful 
comedy and wholesome philosophy will 
strike a warm glow in the hearts of 
all who see it, and help to renew man’s 
faith in hjs fellow-man. The entire ac- 
tion takes place in an army hospital in 
Burma, where a group of soldiers, in- 
cluding an African, an American, an 
Englishman, an Australian and a Scot 
are nursing their wounds under the 
gentle ministrations of a comely British 
nurse, Patricia Neal. From Ronald Rea- 
gan, who plays the American doughboy, 
right on down to the smallest bit player, 
the picture is excellently cast and su- 
perbly acted out. This is a “must” for 
the entire family. 


PORT OF NEW YORK 
(Scott Brady-Richard Ro- 
ber-K. T. Stevens), is a 
semi-documentary picture 
built around the efforts of 
federal agents to smash a dope-peddling 
ring. It shows gangsterism at its most 
terrifying worst, replete with wholesale 





murders and cold, bitter hatred. Unlike 
such previous documentaries as “T- 
Men,” which also dealt with the work- 
ings of one of our federal law enforce- 
ment agencies, “Port of New York,” in- 
stead of glorifying their efforts, emerges 
as “just another crime picture.” Cer- 
tainly it offers nothing to benefit the 
youngsters. 


For sheer charm and 

warmth, plus some out- 
ox standing performances by 
as an excellent cast, JOHNNY 

HOLIDAY stands high in 
this season’s list of family-type pictures. 
It’s a story of juvenile delinquency, 
woven around the Indiana boy’s school, 
and is the more sincere and believable 
because of the appearance in the picture 
of several of the boys and instructors 
at that institution. The action centers 
around Allen Martin, Jr., the most out- 
standing child actor to hit the screen in 
many a year, and William Bendix, who 
gives one of the greatest performances 
of his long and impressive career. Every 
parent owes it to himself to take the 
entire family to see this one. 


PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


SHE WORE A YELLOW 
RIBBON, | starring John 
, Wayne, Joanne Dru and 
} John Agar. Red-blooded ac- 
tion that will thrill the kids. 
A KISS FOR CORLISS, with Shirley 
Temple and David Niven. More of the 
delightful antics of America’s favorite 
teen-ager to charm the whole family. 
A CHALLENGE TO LASSIE, which 
is tops for the series. 


THE STORY OF SEABISCUIT, star- 
ring Shirley Temple, Barry Fitzgerald 
and Lon McCallister. A story of a race 
horse that all kids will take to their 
hearts. 


OH, YOU BEAUTIFUL DOLL, with 
June Haver, Mark Stevens and S. Z. 
Sakall. A charming, whimsical story 
with plenty of captivating music. 


I MARRIED A COMMUNIST, co- 
starring Laraine Day and Robert Ryan. 
Tense melodrama that sounds a much- 
needed alert to all Americans. 


BEYOND THE FOREST 
| (Bette Davis-Joseph Cot- 
: ten-David Brian). Story of 
a completely despicable 
woman, and definitely not 
family fare. 


THE RECKLESS MOMENT, starring 
Joan Bennett and James Mason. The 
story of a mother who is blackmailed 
in an effort to cover up a murder she 
believes was committed by her daugh- 
ter. A big “No” for the youngsters. 


MY FOOLISH HEART (Dana An- 
drews-Susan Hayward). An outstand- 
ing love story told against a background 
of war, but not suitable for children. 
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LETTERS 
(From page 2) 


Distributive Education service in each 
state should teach those who were 
thinking of starting small businesses. 
We have classes of that kind operating 
in this state and, I am sure, you have 
many more in your own State of 
Illinois. 

Courses on “Small Business Opera- 
tion,” “Record Keeping for Small Busi- 
nesses,” “Law for Businessmen,” and 
many other such courses are provided 
without charge under expert instructors 
through this service in nearly every 
state and territory. 

H. D. Shotwell, Kiwanian 
Topeka, Kansas 


... Our staff feels that John Kent’s 
article on “Uncle Sam Helps Small 
Business” was a splendid bit of report- 
ing, and we are already beginning to 
receive inquiries as a result of the 
information given. 

John C. Green, Director, 

Office of Technical Services 

US Department of Commerce 


The Calendar Again 
... The calendar revision suggested by 
Kiwanian B. R. Albritton in your No- 
vember issue would throw the calendar 
out of step with the sun by approxi- 
mately six hours each year and that 
discrepancy would accumulate year 
after year, resulting in utter confusion. 
Further, we want a calendar which 
would synchronize with the seasons— 
that is to say, synchronize with the 
equinoctial year, not the sidereal year. 
No matter how you change the seconds 
and minutes, the time it takes for the 
earth to rotate on its axis is a day, and 
the time it takes for the earth to revolve 
around the sun is not exactly equal to 
365 rotations on its axis. 

Therefore, no 365-day calendar will 
keep in step with either a sidereal or 
an equinoctial year. 

The remainder of Mr. 


endar. That has been considered many 
times and has not gained in favor, 
mainly because you cannot divide 
thirteen months into equal quarters and 
equal halves. 
Lon Baker, Kiwanian 
La Grange, Illinois 


Dramatic Americanism 
.. . The story, “Who Discovered Amer- 
ica?” is, to my way of thinking, one 
of the most splendid and _ thought- 
provoking that has appeared in your 
magazine during the twenty-nine years 
I have been a reader. 
Walter Mendenhall, Kiwanian 
Van Nuys, California 





Letters for publication are wel- 
come but please make them as 
brief as possible and confine them 
to the issues being raised. 
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Albritton’s | 
suggestion is for a thirteen-month cal- | 


your club's 
appreciation 
permanent! 


B EAuTIFUL, precisely modeled re- 


productions of the *Past President's 


lapel button in life-time bronze and 
Kiwanis blue. Large casting with 
highly polished raised surfaces 


mounted on seasoned cherry fifteen 


polished 


casting of Past President's name, 


inches high. Each contains 


name of club and year. Highest quality materials and rkmanship. 





Every Past President will be proud to have y this permanent 





expression of appreciation for service t lub and community. A lasting 
reminder of service, loyalty, leadership, and Kiwanis fel hi 

Perfect for annual presentations to retiring presider all living Past 
Presidents. Just send us the name of each Past President and the year in 
which each served. Send no money we'll bill you later at the rate of 
$20 per plaque plus transportation and insurance. 


*Also available for Past Lt. Governors and Governors. 


CITY PATTERN SHOP « 


The manufacturer, a Kiwanian, donates 5% of each sale to the Syracuse club for the benefit 
of the work being done for underprivileged boys and girls. 


BOX 6, EASTWOOD STATION 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


' J LIQUID 


WATERPROOF WAX 


A Really Water Proof WAX which 
Saves 2 to 4 Waxings a Year 











It’s not the wax you use...it’s the labor 
that costs. Holcomb’s Water-Proof Liquid 
Wax reduces the number of waxings per 
year, spreads on easily, evenly. Needs no 
polishing. PATCHES perfectly in traffic lanes. 





The ideal labor saver for all type floors... 


Each time you wax because it’s TRULY waterproof. 
your floor the prep- 
aration and applica- 
tion costs approxi- 
mately 3 TIMES the 
cost of the wax. Re- 
duce your waxings 
with Holcomb Water- 


WRITE US ... for J. 1. Holcomb Research Laboratory Bul- 
letins on floor maintenance. State type of floor you have, 
These bulletins will save you time, money and lengthen 


the life of your floors. They are yours for the asking. 


NDUSTRIAL 


wstiruriowat CLEANING SPECIALISTS 
1896....1950 I 





HOLCOMB MFG. ¢€ QO. 
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KIWANIS HOST HOTELS 








EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 





1000 Outside Rooms Each With ee ae 


Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 
CHICAGO 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the ; 
Lake Michigan 


building 
Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 





\ 





HOTEL SYRACUSE 
at the hub of New York State 


Kiwanis Meets Each Tuesday at Noon 





600 Constantly Modern Rooms 
KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, Mca. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 














In NEW YORK 
gc.) WA MS 
headquarters are at 















wotel 


M. L. Lightcap, 
Manager 





Under Knott Manogement 





New Hote! Mayflower 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
















Ty “COLUMBUS & 


MIAMI’S Finest 


BAYFRONT HOTEL 

|| Downtown Terminal 
All Airlines 

KIWANIS: FRIDAYS, 12:15 


“=. “S>. 








Lis HOTEL 
at MemP"” = PEABODY 
"South's Pinest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 











, MOYELOWER 


4 ? Washing tons forest 
C.J. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 











Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinle. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 



















Hotel OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
H. P. Johnson, Manager 
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In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


W ednesday Noon 











HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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, SUN-RAY PARK 


SANITARIUM-HOSPITAL 
FOR REST, CONVALESCENCE 
ACUTE AND CHRONIC CASES. 
ELDERLY PEOPLE, INVALIDS 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


SUN-RAY PARK HEALTH RESORT 
125 S.W. 30%" COURT 


PHONE 4-659 MIAMI-FLORIDA 











40 YEARS’ WAR 


(From page 21) 


fixed water levels 
wilderness as a 
barrier against future exploitation 
by electric power makers. And in 
1932, Minnesota passed a similar law 
to protect state-owned parts of the 
wilderness. But the fiercest and most 
crucial battle was yet to come. Sea- 
planes had been menacing the wil- 
derness since about 1939, when 
wealthy sportsmen first chartered 
planes to carry them from Ely, Min- 
nesota into fish-filled wilderness 
lakes. Air traffic increased as word 
spread that airplane anglers were 
bringing back amazing strings of 
huge bass, wall eyes, trout and great 
northern pike. So Nature’s tranquil 
domain began echoing to the growl- 
ing splash of landing seaplanes and 
the clamor of airborne fishing parties. 


also 


Act which 
throughout the 


Conservationists saw the danger 
of all this but they didn’t begin fight- 
ing until the first airplane resort 
sprang up. Soon similar “develop- 
ments” sprouted on bits of private 
land surrounded by thousands of 
acres of public wilderness. These 
swanky resorts offered the finest 
fishing to nimrods who could pene- 
trate the wilderness without dipping 


| a paddle or pitching a tent. It was 


just a comfortable flight from Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis or Winnipeg. Thus 
the roadless areas were attacked 
from within by fishermen and sight- 
seers concerned with nothing but 
motorboating and catching lots of 
fish. 

Just as the conservationists were 
preparing to defend the wilderness, 
Pearl Harbor was attacked and 
America went to war. So did the 
conservationists. 

But the emergency didn’t inter- 
rupt the exploiters. Despite travel, 
gasoline and manpower shortages, 
there were plenty of seaplanes avail- 
able during the war to carry sports- 
men into wilderness resorts, which 
grew prosperous. 

Money and manpower shortages 
forced the US Forest Service to drop 
its options on choice pieces of wilder- 
ness land. Since airmen and resort 
owners had both money and man- 
power, they could snatch Forest 
Service options minutes after expi- 
ration. 

Thus when V-J Day came, the 
exploiters had a stranglehold on the 
wilderness. Airplane fishing in- 
creased so rapidly that Lake Shegwa 
near Ely became one of America’s 
busiest inland seaplane base. From 


its waters swarms of planes and 


(See 40 YEARS’ war page 54) 
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Savings on Signs 

A recently adopted ordinance regulat- 
ing signs and outdoor advertising in 
Kansas City, Missouri will result in a 
cash saving to the city and at the same 
time increase revenue from inspection 
fees. According to the International 
City Managers’ Association, the new 
Kansas City ordinance no longer re- 
quires bond or liability insurance on 
signs as provided in the old ordinance. 
This enables the city to eliminate two 
record clerks and a field inspector. 
Property owners will also benefit under 
the ordinance; under the old plan they 
had to carry liability insurance on their 
entire premises because the insurance 
companies would not write policies for 
signs alone. 

Other major provisions of the revised 
ordinance include annual inspection by 
city employees of ground signs and all 
other signs every two years; regulation 
of size of signs and prohibition of pro- 
jecting signs on certain downtown 
streets. 


New Newspaper Racks 

New racks for newspapers have solved 
some of the sidewalk traffic jams in 
Berkeley, California. City council ac- 
tion amended traffic ordinances to pro- 
vide that newspapers could be sold only 
from sidewalk locations and in racks 
approved by the police department. So 
the police, in cooperation with the local 
press, developed display racks which 
can be securely fastened to sign posts. 
Problems caused by the old style racks 
interfering with foot traffic are over- 
come by use of the new newspaper 
holders, which are about six feet high 
and the width of one newspaper. Costs 
of construction and installation of the 
new racks were borne by the news- 
papers. 


School Redistricting 
States are stepping up their efforts to 
reorganize local school administrative 
units. Generally, all state school laws 
provide methods for redistricting, but in 
many states, extensive revision of re- 
districting statutes since V-J day has 
spurred consolidation of school districts. 
In most cases, the consolidation has 
eliminated many small, outmoded school 
districts and facilitated the formation of 
larger administrative and financial units. 
Most spectacular results in school re- 
districting have been in Arkansas, 
where since November 1948, the num- 
ber of school districts has been reduced 
from 1500 to 428. 
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“The need for school district reor- 
ganization has been heightened by the 
present fiscal crisis of local govern- 
ments, caused by inflation and demands 
for expanded public service,’ says the 
Council of State Governments. 

In school year 1947-48, there were 
99,713 local school administrative units 
in the United States, many of which 
existed for only a few pupils—some- 
times only one. 

The states’ methods of school district 
reorganization vary widely. Some 
states have reorganized by a single leg- 
islative act which abolished the old 
school districts and set up new county- 
wide units. A more common proce- 
dure has been for the legislature to 
authorize reorganization committees. 
Some of these groups have been em- 
powered to create new districts; others 
are only study groups. 

Generally, however, reorganization 
plans are variations of that used suc- 
cessfully in Illinois. The Illinois re- 
districting law established county school 
survey commissions (members selected 
by the county school boards). These 
committees are empowered to study the 
school districts of the county and rec- 


* * * * * * 
30,, Anniversary Clubs 
Detroit, Mich. ........ Jan. 21, 1915 
FUth Anniversary Clubs 
Durham, N. Car. ...... Feb. 12, 1920 
Oe Feb. 12, 1920 
Dubuque, Iowa ....... Feb. 14, 1920 
Aberdeen, Wash. ...... Feb. 18, 1920 
Bartlesville, Okla. ..... Feb. 18, 1920 
Johnson City, Tenn. ...Feb. 18, 1920 
S|. Seo Feb. 19, 1920 
amet, NGOs 6 cc ce ee Feb. 23, 1920 
Savannah, Ga. ........ Feb. 23, 1920 
th Anniversary Clubs 
eee Feb. 2, 1925 
Compton, Calif. ....... Feb. 5, 1925 
Nae Feb. 12, 1925 
Morrilton, Ark. ....... Feb. 12, 1925 
ee | ae Feb. 13, 1925 
ee SE Feb. 16, 1925 
ES EE Feb. 16, 1925 
Santa Rosa, Calif. ..... Feb. 16, 1925 
ee SS eee ee Feb. 23, 1925 
Beverly Hills, Calif. ....Feb. 24, 1925 
Gainesville, Ga. ....... Feb. 27, 1925 
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ommend changes, with the advice of a 
state board. If changes are proposed, 
an election in the area affected must be 
called within nine months. 

To insure financially sound new 
school units, each Illinois (consolidated) 
district must have a population of at 
least 2000 and an assessed valuation of 
not less than six million dollars. These 
districts are large enough to provide at 
least one good high school, staffed by 
twelve to fourteen teachers. The aver- 
age size of the newly-formed commu- 
nity unit is 111.41 square miles, with a 
total average grade and high school 
enrollment of 772 pupils. 

Constitutional and statutory obstacles 
have slowed school district reorganiza- 
tion in many states. 

Listed in their order of importance 
by school officials these provisions in 
state laws deter reorganization: 

1) State aid is not provided for new 
buildings in reorganized districts. 
2) So much aid is given to small school 

districts that oftentimes they can 

operate with very low local taxes. 
3) Not enough state aid is paid for 

transportation. 
4) Rural and urban votes are required 
to be counted separately when re- 
districting is voted on and majority 
of each is required to effect. the pro- 
posed reorganization. 


Proxy Fire Truck 

A little investment by Mt. Lebanon 
Township, Pennsylvania is paying off in 
a big way, according to the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association. The 
township fathers recently authorized 
the Mt. Lebanon fire department to buy 
a one-ton panel truck for building and 
hydrant inspection, investigations and 
emergency calls. Envisaging bigger 
things for the small vehicle, the fireman 
installed a 105-gallon water tank with 
a booster pump, carbon dioxide extin- 
guishers to smother flaming liquids, 
Indian tanks to put out small rubbish 
or field fires, axes, crow bars, hydrant 
wrenches, a resuscitator for drowning 
or monoxide gas victims, a basket type 
stretcher and a complete first-aid kit. 
Since its arrival, the well-equipped 
panel truck has answered and taken 
care of most fire and emergency calls 
received by the fire departments, as 
well as handling investigations and in- 
spections. 


Hogs Get Garbage 

Many California cities have modern- 
ized refuse disposal since V-J day, but 
hogs are still the end of the line for 
most garbage. A survey of 156 munici- 
palities in the state by the League of 
California cities revealed that in sixty- 
three cities all garbage goes to hogs. 
These cities all require separation of 
garbage from other refuse before col- 
lection. Fifty-four other California 
cities feed at least some garbage to 
hogs. But no California city operates 
a hog farm directly: garbage is either 
sold at a central transfer point, deliv- 
ered to the hog ranch or collected by 
the hog feeder. THE END 
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builds, Charlie 


ceremony for his home club 


Denison, Iowa 


town and country 





YWNo pramatize the idea that Kiwanis 

| Bartcher, past 
lieutenant governor of the Nebraska- 
lowa District, has devised an induction 


A model bridge—built 
to the scale of one and one-half inches 
to the foot—is assembled before the 
members! This structure was chosen 
to symbolize the way Kiwanis spans 
the gap between club and community, 


The bridge is built over a railway 





Here is a new way to show officers and members the 


wre SYMBOLIC of SERVICE 


By The Reverend ROY H. LARSON 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Denison, lowa 


track, and materials are placed in 
position with a hoisting crane. The 
pieces fit with mechanical exactness, 
and as the building demonstration 
continues, Charlie, with Past Presi- 
dents Stanley Hood and H. L. Fitch, 
instructs the new officers, directors 
and committee chairmen about the 
duties of their respective offices. 

As a first step, stringers, or I-beams, 
are put in place with the hoisting 
crane. While this is done, directors 
are instructed as to their duties and 


responsibilities. As most of a Kiwanis 


club’s business is transacted by its 


board of directors, they are 
sented by the I-beams or stringers 


Next, the floor 


repre- 


representing com- 


mittee chairmen—is put in place. The 


floor planks are marked with the 
names of different committees, because 
committee meetings and reports are 


as vital to the club as floor planks are 
to the bridge 

Then the 
in place. They represent the secretary- 
vice-president, immediate 


four corner posts are set 


treasurer, 
past president and president. As each 
post is placed, one of these officers 
comes forward as his duties are ex- 
plained. Two guard rails—one on each 
side of the bridge—are next hoisted 
into position. They represent the club 
as a guardian of our young people 
from improper environment and as a 
provider of proper, clean recreation, 
educational and vocational guidance. 

The theme, “Aggressive Citizenship 

Our Individual Responsibility,” is 
placed on the top of the guard rail, 
and road signs, “Slow, Stop, R.R. 
Crossing,” are put on the side of the 
roadway, representing Kiwanis’ vital 
interest in the welfare of young peo- 
ple. A Kiwanis road sign with meeting 
place and time is set up to call atten- 
tion to fellowship extended to visitors 
and the public in general. 

The little hoisting crane, painted 
in blue and gold, represents Kiwanis 
International. A spare tire was 
mounted on the crane, suggesting that 
the General Office willingly supplies 
emergency help. The bridge abut- 
ments, posts and rails are of cement 
color; the planks are stained with 
creosote to denote experience, long 
wear or real community service. 

THE END 








10 YEARS’ WAR 
(From page 52) 


fishermen assaulted remote wilder- 
ness lakes 

If these waters were like 
in Michigan, Wisconsin or 
ern Minnesota, the airplane threat 
wouldn’t have been critical. But un- 
like food-filled southern lakes, wil- 


derness waters contain little for fish 


those 
south- 


to eat. Just as an acre of desert can 
support fewer cattle than an acre of 
rich meadowland, barren wilderness 
lakes can support relatively few fish 
It seems there are plenty but this is 
because keen competition for food 
makes wilderness fish easier to catch. 
Then too, bass, pike and wall eyes 
in the Quetico-Superior see perhaps 
one or two fishermen a year while 
their brothers down south may see 
this many every hour! Hence wilder- 
ness lakes are doubly vulnerable to 
over-fishing which is an inevi- 
table consequence of airplanes and 
Stocking, which has helped 


resorts. 


of 


solve the over-fishing problems far- 


ther south, is impractical in the wil- 


derness because there are too many 


lakes. And even if every lake in 
the wilderness was stocked with 
vast numbers of fingerlings, there 


wouldn’t be enough feed to keep 
them alive. The only way fished-out 
wilderness lakes can regenerate is 
the slow process of natural reproduc- 
tion—prolonged by the poverty of 
northern waters. 
There’s still another 
banning the airplane: the attitude 
of its passengers. They’re a different 
breed of fishermen than those who 


reason for 


love the wilderness enough to paddle 
through it. Unlike canoeists, airplane 


and resort fishermen take more than 


enough fish to eat—it’s easy to bring 
the catch back to civilization for 


shipping. But the canoeist has no 


way to preserve fish, so his catch is 
restricted by appetite instead of the 
load limit of an airplane. 

It’s obvious that wilderness lakes 


can’t survive seaplane and resort en- 


croachment, but an even stronger 
reason for banning planes is that they 
shatter the peaceful seclusion which 
distinguishes the Quetico-Superior 
from hundreds of more civilized rec- 
reation areas. 

It’s hard to understand what this 
means until a seaplane passes over 
your canoe, loudly reminding you 
that civilization is not far off and that 
soon you'll be back in the office. 
From the moment it appears, you 
hate that seaplane. Soon it vanishes, 
but you know there will be another, 
and another. They will not cease un- 
til each lake is fishless and all the 
Quetico-Superior country is not 
worth visiting. 

If, on the other hand, the wilder- 
ness is preserved, generations will 
visit this international lakeland, 
spending millions of dollars for rest 
and pleasure more precious than all 
the wealth of Croesus. THE END 
The second article in this series will 
deal with the long range plan to make 


the wilderness even more valuable to 
Canadians and Americans. 


e@ THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 











Q. Does a new member automati- 
cally get The Kiwanis Magazine after 
his name appears on the Official 
Monthly Membership Report? 


A. Yes. As an example, should an 
individual be inducted into your club 
during September his name would ap- 
pear as “an addition” in your club’s 
Official Membership Report for that 
month. If the report is mailed to the 
General Office on or before October 10, 
the report will be processed by the 20th 
and the name of the individual added 
to the circulation list for the October 
issue. If the September Monthly Mem- 
bership Report is not mailed by your 
club until after October 10, insufficient 
time to process the report by the dead- 
line would cause a delay of one month 
and the new member would receive his 
first issue in November. 


Q. A member of our Board of Di- 
rectors was recently elected club sec- 
retary. May he serve as a director and 
also hold the office of secretary? 


A. The Standard Form for Club By- 
laws provides that the Board of Direc- 
tors shall consist of the officers and 
elected directors. Your secretary should 
resign his directorship. This would leave 
a vacancy on the board, which should 
then be filled by the club at a regular 
meeting, upon one week’s notice of 
nomination or nominations by the Board 
of Directors. 


Q. Is there available a pamphlet 
containing the questions and answers 
that have appeared in this column? 


A. No. Such a pamphlet has been 
considered and may be published in the 
future. Many club secretaries are now 
maintaining a reference file of this 
material by clipping the questions and 
answers from the magazine and arrang- 
ing them according to subject. 


Q. Is there some standard form of 


application for the member who wishes 
to take advantage of privileged mem- 
bership? 


A. No. All the bylaws require is that 
the member shall make his request in 
writing to the Board of Directors. 


Q. Our Board meets each month ac- 
cording to a prearranged schedule at 
the homes of the various directors. 
In October the schedule was changed 
and the Board met at a summer resort 
some distance from town. Several of 
us needed an attendance credit and 
called at the home where the meeting 
was scheduled to be held. We proceed- 
ed to conduct a round table meeting. A 
question has been raised on the validity 
of such an attendance make-up. Please 
advise. 

A. A Round Table Meeting is defined 
as follows: “Whenever a Kiwanis Club 
changes either the time or place, or 
both, of its regular weekly meeting it 
is authorized to hold a Round Table 
Meeting at the time and place of said 
regular meeting, and the president shall 
appoint the secretary or some other 
officer or member to attend and to act 
as chairman.” There is no provision in 
the Bylaws nor the Official Attendance 
Rules authorizing an attendance credit 
meeting such as you describe. 


Q. How should a visiting Kiwanian 
be introduced at a weekly club meet- 
ing? 


A. The procedure usually followed is 
for the chairman of the reception com- 
mittee to introduce the visitor. Another 
effective plan is for a member of the 
club to act as a host to the visitor and 
introduce him at the time introductions 
are called for. A number of clubs have 
composed a special Kiwanis welcome 
song which is sung immediately after 
the introduction of guests has been 
completed. THE END 





KID’S DAY 
(From page 11) 


sponsored in each of the 325 Kiwanis 
divisions, proceeds to go to the clubs 
of the division for their under- 
privileged child work. 

And National Kids’ Day was a 
great event on the radio, too. On 
November 17, which was the day be- 
fore the “Johnny Holiday” premiere, 
a half hour radio program was 
broadcast as a Kids’ Day salute over 
all the stations of the American 
Broadcasting Company’s network. 
Jimmie Fidler, Vice President Alben 
W. Barkley and J. Hugh Jackson 
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participated along with a group of 
outstanding radio personalities in- 
cluding Edgar Bergen and Charlie 
McCarthy, Bing Crosby, Arthur 
Godfrey, Gabriel Heatter, Bop Hope, 
Drew Pearson, Dinah Shore, Red 
Skelton and Walter Winchell. 

But the great success of the day 
is not in the national recognition nor 
in the participation by famous per- 
sons — it was the wholeheartedness 
with which hundreds of clubs 
throughout the United States and 
Canada participated in this enter- 
prise on the local level with an en- 
thusiasm that is a characteristic and 
healthy attitude of Kiwanis. THE END 
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LECTERNS 


Dramatically new de 

signs. Exclusive-—dis 

tinctive Select grain 
Maple—natural fin- 
ish. Floor and table 
models. Send for bro 
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A. J, DUQUAINE 
MFG. CO. 








9406 Pleasant Ave. 
CHICAGO 20, iLL. 











LEATHERCRAFT 


As a creative hobby or for extra income—make 


your own belts, gloves, purses, woolskin toys and 
mittens, and 100 other leather iterns. Many are 
ready-cut, easy-to-assemble projects—no tools re 
yuired. Wide variety, prompt delivery from larg 
est complete stock in America. Send |0c for new 


24-page catalog. 


J. C. LARSON CO., Inc. 








Dept. ZZ, 820 S. Tripp Av., Chicago 24, Ill. 








take the drudgery out 


of your figure work! 


You can get right answers easily and 
quickly—and be sure they’re right— 
with this new Burroughs beauty on 
your desk. You'll save time and head- 
aches. You'll have a neatly printed 
tape record of what you’ve done. 


Just $12.50 down, the balance in con- 
venient payments, puts this compact 
machine to work for you. See it. Com- 
pare it. Consult your local telephone 
directory, or write direct. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


I would like to see a demonstration of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine. 


Please send free folder showing 

urroughs Adding Machines with hand 

or electric operation in various totaling 
capacities. 


Name 
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PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 





Amazing results in s oe inquiries —_ con- 
tact Save re sy 
to use GEM STENCIL "DL PL ICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms » Oi e Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type « business and organization. 
Comes corr a te with all supplies, instructions 


an Sabena Book of Ideas 
bu y it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 


$7. 50 or return the GEM, no questions aske 
4 


BOND EQUIPMENT ra Dept. 103 
6633 Enright St. Louis 5, Mo. 





FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you «& 
nt you postpaid. After 10 days, send b se & 
The GEM must sell itself. you be the judge e 
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HUNTING 
SLINGSHOT 





a Powerful, silent, accurate HEAVY 

Complete with 40 pellets ond extra ouTY 

ruboer straps Send $1.00 today to STOCK 
Whom-O Mfg. Co, Box K2, South Posadena, Calif 
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OESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 
exciusivery ey 


THE MONROE COMPANY, INC 
16 CHURCH ST. Be@elRZy Gallo. 7s 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Special, new, most appropriate favors 
with club emblems. Decorative, color- 
ful, enjoyable favors adding life to your 
celebration. 

Ask for catalog and prices. 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 


165 W. Harrison St., Chicago5 WAbash2-2070 
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I: SEEMS TO ME that we have missed the 
boat—or the bus or whatever it is that 
you miss when you fail to rise to the 
occasion—in failing to point out in this 
country that there is no such thing as 
sharing the wealth. As soon as you split 
it up in an attempt to share it you no 
longer have it. We have been telling 
the people that it is fundamentally 
wrong to share it from the standpoint 
of incentive, but this carries with it an 
inference that there is such a thing as 
sharing it. Actually the welfare state 
that so many politicians seem to think 
the public wants is a myth. Even if all 
of us agreed that we wanted it, we 
couldn’t have it. It’s just an illusion. 

Most Americans know this, but they 
have failed to make it plain to those who 
do not. And the reason probably is that 
those who know it find it difficult to 
imagine that very many voters or poli- 
ticians could be stupid enough to engage 
seriously in a campaign to divide up 
something that has to be destroyed first. 

But the situation has gone so far now 
that the crisis is at hand. If we don’t 
put over the real story this year it un- 
doubtedly will be too late. But bad as 
the situation is there is a chance in our 
favor. It’s a slim one, but this is a 
young virile nation and we have got 
ourselves out of worse fixes than 
this. We pulled ourselves successfully 
through two world wars when we had 
missed the boat on preparedness up un- 
til the final hour. 

If we head in the right direction now 
and go like the devil to make up for 
lost time we may be able to make it. 
Our situation is something like an event 
that occurred recently on a Chicago 
suburban railroad train. A_ physical 
culturist, who owned a health estab- 
lishment, used to solicit business pro- 
miscuously from the passengers as they 
rode to and from the city. The train was 
slowly pulling out from the station one 
morning on its way to the city when this 
proponent of Tarzanism, who was in the 
last car, looked out the window and 
saw a young fellow running along side 
the rear step. The lad made a mighty 
leap, caught on and pulled himself 
aboard. Then he made the mistake of 
sitting next to this health enthusiast who 
smiled fiendishly at the young man as 
he watched his hard breathing. 

“You’re not in very good physical 
state, my lad,” the health enthusiast 
said, “You almost missed the train.” 

“Almost missed it?” the panting in- 
dividual said between breaths and with 
piercing scorn. “I did miss it—two sta- 
tions back.” 









Well, we’ve been missing it for a good 
long time now, but we’re going to have 
to make it this year—or else! And we 
can’t do it by running off in all direc- 
tions. We will have to concentrate on 
just one pursuit and that is develop- 
ment of the fact that there is no such 
thing as sharing the wealth. We'll have 
to quit talking about its being unfair, 
unAmerican and not conducive to in- 
centive. There are bound to be a large 
number of people who won’t care 
whether anything is fair if it benefits 
them personally — won’t even care 
whether anything is American if it gets 
them out of some work. And even more 
won’t care whether anything is con- 
ducive to incentive or not because they 
don’t have any incentive and don’t want 
to have any. 

But what difference does all this 
make, really, as long as the welfare state 
is impractical? 

We won’t have to complicate the ar- 
gument if we concentrate merely on 
telling those who are susceptible that 
you cannot get something from the gov- 
ernment that the government doesn’t in 
turn take from the people and that all 
taxes are paid by everybody, not just 
the large corporations. It’s the man who 
believes that soaking the rich can’t help 
but aid the poor that we have to con- 
vince and certainly the cry of “unfair” 
isn’t going to make any impression 
upon him. But if you can put over the 
idea that the only way the rich have 
any money to pay their taxes is by 
selling things to the public including 
the poor, the story ought to hit home. 

A certain group of people like to 
think oil companies are paying heavy 
taxes, but it so happens that that 
same group of the people like to drive 
a family car. Another group like to 
see the large chemical companies taxed 
to the utmost, but that same group has 
to buy medicine from those same chem- 
ical companies and even pay for fabrics 
which go into the clothes they wear. 


The fact that soaking the rich and 
dividing the wealth and providing all 
the nation’s welfare from taxes is un- 
fair to the people who are successful 
doesn’t mean much to some people who 
are not so successful. But the fact that 
the successful ones get their money 
from the great masses including even 
the money the wealthy class pays in 
taxes should be the one story that ought 
to save this country if anything can. 

We've got to prove—and prove it this 
year—that the welfare state is only a 
state of mind. —F.B.S. 
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A Money-Making Opportuni 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 














Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
radio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 
from one industry to another. 

Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars ome hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably —AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 





EARNINGS 


Exceptional earnings grossed show the possibilities attainable in 
this business. A man working small city in N. Y. State made 
$10,805 in 9 months’ time. Another wrote from Delaware— 
“Since I have been operating (just a little less than a month of 
actual selling) and not the full day at that; counting what I have 
sold outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of 
one thousand dollars profit for one month."’ Texas man made 
over $300 in less than a week's time. Space does not permit men- 
tioning here more than these few random cases. However, they 
are sufficient to indicate that the worth-while future in this 
business is coupled with immediate earnings for the right kind 
of man. One man made over a thousand sales on which he earned 
from $5 to $60 per sale and more. Many of these sales were 
repeat business. Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming to us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such busi- 
ness men as former bankers, executives of businesses—men who 
demand only the highest type of opportunity and income—gives 
a fairly good picture of the kind of business this is. Our door is 
open, however, to the young man looking for the right field in 
which to make his stare and develop his future. 


who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
and show earnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 


Not a ‘‘Gadget’’— 
Not a ‘‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no noveltry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don't have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the money is usually being spent right at that very 
moment —and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly lise all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically every line of business and every 
section of the country is represented by these field reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing money-saving 
Opportunities which hardly any business man can fail to 
erstaad 














Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.50 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,100.00, The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar’s worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything ab wre high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away « the customer 
and trying to ‘“‘force’’ a sale, you mate a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation- -whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at ou risk, lee the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. Ie 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce énough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with say above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- ’ 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that 1s just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry 

So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG 
Dept 4043A Mobile, Ala 
Address all Pacific Coast mail to P. O. Box 268, 
Dept. 4043A, Monrovia, Calif 

| RUS FOR EXCLUSIVE 

| TERRITORY PROPOSITION 

| I. E. ARMSTRONG, Dept. 4043A, Mobile, 

| Ala. If on Pacific Coast mail to P.O. Box 
| 68, Dept. 4043A, Monrovia, California. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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information On your proposition. 
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Without obligation to me, send me full | 
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“Men who can qualify for membership ... soon discover or reaffirm 




















a secret—that ‘charity’ is an inapt word, that ‘sharing’ is better, and that the sharing brings 
the most thrilling satisfaction any human being can possibly know,” 


writes Oren {rnold in 
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An Interpretive Record of ‘Kiwanis 


A KIA A enitic 
ANNIVERSAR 


A ereat American author. twenty 






OREN ARNOLD. years a Kiwanian, gives us the first complete 
evaluation of the progress made by Kiwanis 
during the past thirty-five years. Author 
Oren Arnold. a member of the Phoenix, 
Arizona club. analyzes the men. the ideals 
and the objectives that have made Kiwanis 
a great service organization. The Widen- 
ing Path brims with the human anecdotes 
and incidents which Kiwanians have woven 
together in a pattern of idealism. This book 
is about you, the motivating force behind 
Kiwanis—-The Widening Path is a story of 
your accomplishments. For new Kiwanians 
and those seeking inspiration to perform 
even greater community service, this new 
book is a treasurehouse. Cut out the coupon 


and mail at your first opportunity. 





KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 






Plea nd me copies of the new story otf 
K wan TF E WIDENING PATH y Or n A nola 
at $1.50 per volume, postpaid 
FIRST EDITION > 
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